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RELIGIOUS: 


(HE ANALOGY OF THE EVENTS OF 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


‘Tuat which hath been, is now,” 
saith Solomon, ** and that which ts to 
be, hath already been, and God re- 
quireth that which is past ;”’ that 1s, 
God requireth the present, past, and 
future, to be essentially alike. 
‘The thing that hath been, is that 
which shall be ; and that which 1s 
done, is that which shall be done ; 
and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” Ascertain an event, howev- 
er singular in its appearance, and in 
like circumstances, you will find 
the same event repeated and estab- 
lished. There is an analogy or 
uniformity of the events of Divine 
Providence. 

Whilst mankind are filled with 
wonder at what are called new 
things, strange things, astonishing 
doctrines, &c. the fact is, that in 
general, there is a constant revolu- 
tion of similar events. How unal- 
terably tixed are the revolutions of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and all the 
hosts of heaven! What a uniform 
succession of inhabitants. both men 
aad beasts! ** One generation pass- 
eth away, and another cometh ; but 
the earth abideth for ever. The 
sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down, and hasteth to his place where 
he arose.”? An assurance of to-mor- 
row’s sun is, that we have a sun to 
day. “ The wind, unstable as it is, 
has its circuits. ‘ The wind goeth 
toward the south, and turneth about 
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unto the north: it whirleth about 
continually, and it returneth again, 
according to his circuits.” 

Nothing entirely new takes place, 
with respect to the wind and 
weather. In the most extraordina- 
ry seasons, our fathers can recolleet 
seasons equally extraordinary, and 
it is a promise of God, that ‘* while 
the earth remains, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease.”? Hitherto, facts 
have confirmed the promises, and 
the analogy of the events of Divine 
Providence is confirmed. 

Another thing remarkably con- 
firming the general doctrine, is this, 
that ‘all things are full of labour, 
Man cannot utter it.”” Mankind 
take unwearied pains to rid them- 
selves of hard labour, and incessant 
caresandtoils. But this is opposing 
not only Divine Providence, but 
the divine decree; as it was reveal- 
ed to Adam, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat thy bread, tll 
thou return unto the ground ; for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.’ This denunciation 
of the Lord Almighty, bas had its 
application to all the posterity of 
Adam. All return to their primi- 
tive dust. In this respect the 
providence of God is uniform, and 
inexpressibly solemn. Deaih and 
dissolution have hitherto prevailed, 
of course they will prevail, For 
God is the. Lord, and he changeth 


not ; nor can any thing be found, in 
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the dealings ef his providence, of 


which it may be said in strictness, 
‘“see, thisisnew.” Thesame hath 
been of old time since man was upon 
the earth. We find the world much 
the same as our predecessors left if, 
and we shall soon leave it the same 
to our posterity, the same proud 
and vexatious scene that it has been 
in the past and present ages; and 
will continue to be, down to the 
millennium. 

Many things are deemed new and 
wonderful through mere ignorance. 
There is noremembrance of former 
things; neither shall there be any 
remembrance of things to come, 
with those that shall come after.” 
Men generally are not aware that 
the same truths have been known 
and taught, the same errors con- 
tended for, the same objects pur- 
sued, in former ages as in this. 
The critical inquirer into ancient 
history, finds that there is no scheme 
sf religion, amidst the almost infinite 
variety ai the present day, which 
does not essentially coincide with 
some former scheme, and that onthe 
whole, the sume scenes, civil and re- 
ligious, are exhibited over and over 
again ; so that no room is left for 
novelty, no chance to say concerning 
any event, ‘see, this is new.’ It 
hath been already of old time which 
was before us.” 

Thus we are taught that the prov- 
idential government of God, is, toa 
remarkable degree, uniform and 
regular. From this brief view of 
the general subject we derive a few 
reflections. 

And first, we are led to realize 
that God’s providential care extends 
to all his creatures and to all their 
actions. ‘ The whole creation is 
his charge.” We need not live 
in drukness and distress about the 
future. Fron; what God has done, 
we may inter what he will do. 
iis great plan of operation 1s, like 
himself, invariable. He acts not 
with indifference, but according to 
an infinitely wise and good design, 


The Uniformity of the Divine Operations. 
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and nothing can affect the stability 
of his purpose. : 

‘+1 know that whatsoever God 
doth, it shall be for ever, nothing 
can be put to it, nor any thing taken 
from it; and God doth it that 
men should fear before him.” It is 
on his immutable decree that the 
uniformity of God’s_ providence 
rests. Reject this, and every event 
is involved in darkness. 

Again; since God is uniform in 
his operations, we may depend on 
his fulfilment of all his promises. 
His promises to Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
all the prophets and patriarchs of 
ancient times, have been fulfilled. 
Not one thing hath failed of all the 
goodness and mercy promised to the 
fathers. And he has introduced no 
new course of events; but witha 
steady and undeviating hand, has 
proceeded from year to year, to ful- 
fil his exceedingly great and pre- 
cious promises. From this we safe- 
ly infer, that all the promises which 
remain will be fulfilled in their due 
time ; there 1s no danger that one 
will fail. 

Thirdly, we learn that God will 
fulfil all his threatenings. Although 
mankind are easily convinced, that 
God will fulfil his promises, yet too 
many cherish the hope, that he will 
not be very strict in the execution 
of his threatenings. Many profess 
to believe the doctrine of Satan, 
“Ye shall not surely die.” But 
has not God already fulfilled ten 
thousand threatenings? And if it 
were inconsistent with the goodness 
and mercy of God, to execute the 
threatenings of his holy law, why 
did he begin to execute ? and why 
did he persevere ? And now, since 
he has executed the threatening on 
the old world, on Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and on Egypt and Canaan ; 
on all the nations of his enemies, 
as well as on millions of individuals ; 
and since he is still executing ven- 
veance on the enemies of his king~ 
dom; it has become habitual with 








i 
him to execute the penalty of his 
law ; and to fulfil his threatenings. 

Fourthly : From the analogy of 
Divine Providence, we have abun- 
dant evidence of the safety, protec- 
tion, and final triumph of the church 
of Christ. The present church of 
Christ is the same body of believers, 
essentially, which constituted the 
church of God, in all the ancient 
ages of the world. This church 
existed before the flood, and was 
continued through the flood. and es- 
tablished in the family of Abraham. 
And of Abraham it was said, “ I 
know him that he will command his 
children, and household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord.’ During the life of Abraham, 
the church was prosperous, and ac- 
quired great additional strength. 
Abraham was strong in faith, giving 
clory to God. Thus, instead of 
failing, the church increased, and 
became, in a measure, triumphant. 
Abraham inherited promises, spirit- 
ual and temporal, far exceeding any 
other who had gone before him; 
that, in him, and in his seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed. 
Thus evidently is the church of 
Christ perpetuated, in the face of all 
opposition; and no weapon formed 
against it can prosper. All the 
powers of earth and hell have been 
frequently excited for the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Christ ; but all 
In vain, 

Finally ; The uniformity of the 
events of Providence, leads us to an 
assurance of death and the judge- 
ment. Death is made sure by the 
short argument before us; ‘ The 
thing that hath been, is that which 
shall be.” The awful scenes of 
the judgement lie further from our 
view ; but are almost equally cer- 
tain from analogy. ‘“ Verily, there 
18 a God who judgeth in the earth! 
Verily, there is a reward for the 
righteous, and a strange punish- 


ment for the workers of iniquity.” 
A. B.C. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


A SERMCN. 
Psalm cvi. 15. 


And he gave them their request, but 
sent leanness into their soul. 


Tue facts here alluded to, are 
those recorded by Moses, in the 
eleventh chapter of the book of Num- 
bers. Already had God repeatedly 
interposed, and hushed their unrea- 
sonable murmurs. He had miracu- 
lously divided the waters of the Red 
Sea and Ir-d them through ; had pu- 
ried the waters of Marah, and 
rained them bread from heaven. 
But they were still dissatisfied. 
They remembered the luxuries, as 
they regarded them, which they had 
enjoyed in Egypt, loathed the man- 
na which God had provided, and 
demanded flesh to eat. In this in- 
stance also, God complied with their 
request, but, as if wearied by their 
continued murmurs, he did it in 
judgement. In a miraculous manner 
he brought quails in such numbers 
that they covered the camp of the 
Israelites, and afforded them a sup- 
ply even more ample than they 
needed. ‘¢ And while the flesh was 
yet between their teeth, ere it was 
chewed, the wrath of the Lord was 
kindled against the people, and the 
Lord smote the people with a very 
great plague.’? He gave them their 
request, but sent leanness into their 
soul. The very blessing which 
they desired proved the occasion of 
their destruction. 

The text contains this sentiment : 
The gratification of sinful or unrea- 
sonable desires, is connected with 
ruinous consequences. 

Scarcely do we open our eyes on 
the light of this world and become 
capable of distinguishing one object 
from another, ere we begin to mani- 
fest a desire for every pleasing ob- 
ject which comes within our reach. 
Untaught by experience to distin- 
cuish what is good from what is 
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hurtful, the child would swallow 
with equal avidity, the aliment 
which would nourish, and the poison 
which would destroy him ; would 
seize wiih equal eagerness the 
harmless toy and the burning taper. 
Nor do we always practise accord- 
ing to the lessons of experience. 

When we have ascertained what 
may be sought with safety, and what 
is attended with danger, we do not 
of course, avoid the one and seek 
the other. In opposition to the sal- 
utary restraints of parental authori- 
ty, and the timely admonitions of 
parental kindness, the thoughtless 
youth often runs into danger, and 
sometimes meets an awful and un- 
timely death. One, through the 
love of ease, or liberty, or amuse- 
ment, suffers the golden years of iiis 
life to pass away without mental im- 
provement; and in days of reflec 

tion and maturer judgement he has 
occasion to regret that he voluntari- 
ly brought on himself the evils 
which he now deeply laments, but 
which he cannot now remedy. 
Another seeks the pleasures of so- 
cial intercourse. He finds a com- 
pany of a kindred spirit, whose 
amusements have the name and the 
appearance of innocence. ‘These 
amusements are soon exchanged for 
others of a more suspicious charac- 
ter. He is led along from ste} to 
step in the paths of vice. ‘The coa- 
sequences need not be portrayed. 
You may see them in the contempt 
which loads the sensualist,—in the 
sufferings of the prisoner as he 
sighs away the years of his confine- 
ment for theft or robbery,—in the 
tattered clothes, and bloated face, 

and tottering step of the drunkard,— 
in the loathed effects of vice in ev- 

ery form. 

Nor is it in youth only that ruin- 
ous consequences follow the grati- 
fication of wicked or unreasonable 
desires. For a momentary gratifi- 
cation, they who ought to be govern- 
ed by reason or moral principle, 
have sacrificed every thing which 
they valued,—-their property, their 
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character, their health, and even 
their life. A kingdom has been sold 
for a draught of water. 

Some instances in point are found 
in the sacred scriptures. The first 
sin that man ever committed was the 
gratification of a desire for a thing 
which God had forbidden. “The 
tree was to be desired.’’ The 
consequences have been seen and 
felt through nearly sixty centuries, 
in the sins and miseries of our race; 
they will be seen and felt through 
eternity. Esau, returning from the 
field and faint with hunger, which 
however he might have satisfied 
very easily doubtless in some oth- 
er way, fixed his desire upon the 
food which his brother Jacob had 
prepared, and ‘ for one morsel of 
meat sold his birthright.”” The 
judgement which came upon the 
Israelites at the rebellion of Korah 
and his company, at their trans- 
gression in various instances, and 
especially on the occasion to which 
the text alludes, were the legitimate 
consequence of the desires of pride, 
ambition, or sensuality. For the 
same reasons they were from time to 
time cut off ; till having spent forty 
years in their wanderings about the 
de-ert, only two remained of the 
generation which came out of Egypt 
to enter the land of promise. 

After getting possession of the 
land ot Canaan, and witnessing va- 
ricus scenes of prosperity and ad- 
versity under the government of 
Judges, they became discontented 
with the form of their government ; 
they disliked its simple and unosten- 
trtious charaeter, and its a;;pearance 
of inferiority to other nations, and 
desired a king. Expostulation was 
in vain ; the prospect of tyranny and 
oppression, of which they were 
assured by a prophet of God, could 
not drive them from their purpose. 
They insisted upon the object of 
their unreasonable request, ‘‘ Nay 
but we will have a king over us.” 

They bad a king; and their sub- 
sequent history shows, that he fully 
answered the description which had 
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been given of him by Samuel. Dear- 
ly did they purchase the external 
pomp and splendour, which royalty 
conferred upon their nation. From 
time to time they manifested an un- 
conquerable desire to conform to the 

ractices of the heathen nations 
around them, and to be free from 
the restraints of the divine law ; and 
the judgement of God repeatec|ly fell 
upon their guilty heads: at one 
time they suffered a captivity of 
seventy years in the land of their 
evemies. To their prophets they 
used to say, ‘* Speak unto us smooth 
things, prophesy deceits :”’ and, as 
might be expected, sin and misery 
were the consequence. They de- 
manded the crucifixion of Christ and 
would not be denied ; and the de- 
struction of their city and temple, 
and the loss of eleven hundred thou- 
sand lives were the judgements with 
which a righteous God visited them 
for their guilt. 

These facts may suffice to place 
distinctly before the mind, the sen- 
timent of the text, that the gratifica- 
tion of sintul or unreasonable de- 
sires is connected with ruinous con- 
sequences. It is not perhaps infal- 
libly so in this world ; for the pres- 
ent is not a state of retribution. 
But although men may avoid the 
injurious effects of sinful indulgence 
here, they will not fail to expe- 
rience them hereafter. It will be 
seen to have had an influence in 
corrupting their character, and fix- 
ing their destiny for eternity. 

We are led by the subject to sev- 
eral practical reflections. 

1. The prosperity of others, and 
especially of the wicked, ought not 
(o excite envy. 

“There is nothing,” says an in- 
teresting writer, ‘* concerning which 
we are more liable to err than 
Worldly success.’? External pros 
perity is no evidence of the divine 
favour. The despiser of revelation 
may argue that because God has 
been good to him here, he will con- 
tinue to be so hereafter ; but the 
plea is as weak as it is impious. 


Prosperity may be granted by the 
Sovereign Disposer of all things as‘a 
judgement rather than as a favour. 
It may accord with the wishes of 
the person who enjoys it, but in the 
determination of God it may be 
connected with the most fatal 
consequences. Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom is comforted ; the rich 
man in hell is tormented. But 
when the rich man was ‘ clothed 
in purple and fine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day,’ and Laz- 
arus laid at his gate full of sores, 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from his table, they 
were regarded by a holy God 
just as they are now. They were 
treated differently ; but then as now, 
the rich man was regarded as his 
enemy, and Lazarus as his friend. 
Little do people reflect, when they 
envy the condition of others, that 
the prosperity which they covet 
may be sent as a curse; that it 
raises its possessor to an eminence 
only to make his fall more dreadful. 
When therefore, good men like 
David are perplexed by the pros- 
perity of the wicked, let them also, 
like him, consider their end. 

2. Adversity ought not to be suf- 
fered to producean undue degree of 
despondency. 

Certainly it is not wrong to be 
grieved to acertain extent by the 
calamities of life. But to indulge in 
sorrow to such a degree as to pre- 
vent the active performance of duty, 
must be wrong = It is virtually mur- 
muring at the providence of God. 
The want or the loss of what we 
lament, may be better for us than 
the possession. With regard to the 
children of God this is unquestion- 
ably the fact; for to them ‘all 
things work together for good.” 
God is training them up for heaven, 
and all his dealings, painful as 
well as pleasant, are conspiring to 
accomplish the object. Trials are 
a necessary part of that discipline 
by which Christians are purified and 
prepared for a better world. They 
are as indispensable as the amputa! 
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tion of a limb is sometimes found 
to be to preserve the body from 
mortification and death. ‘Things 
which we regard as blessings, are 
sometimes sent by the hand of God 
as judgements ; and things which we 
regard as evils, are, by the same 
righteous and benevolent hand, sent 
as the richest'blessings. Wipe away, 
then, the tears which flow in 
view of the evils of life. Diseern 
the hand of God in these gloomy 
events ; look up to him with submis- 
sion, acknowledging the righteous- 
ness of all his dispensations,; even 
those which tear the heart asunder ; 
and earnestly pray that these afflic- 
tions may serve to improve your 
character, and to prepare you fora 
better world. 

3. Wesee a reason why God 
does not always answer our prayers 
in the way in which we ex- 
pected. With respect to their 
petitions, Christians are often like 
children, ignorant of the real bene- 
fit of what they ask, or of the evil 
with which it may be connected. 
God sees all the circumstances of 
theircase : what they deprecate as 
acalamity, he may see to be neces- 
sary for their highest good, and what 
they desire as a favour, he may 
know to be otherwise. He knows 
all the effects which it will produce 
upon the character of his children, 
and the consequences with which it 
will affect their happiness. It was 
an observation of an ancient hea- 
then, ‘* itis kind in the gods not 
to hear us when we pray for things 
that are evil.”? The sentiment is 
worthy of the enlightened Christian. 
Our God regards the real good of 
his children ; and while with the be- 
nevolence of a father he hears their 
prayers, he exercises also a father’s 
wisdom in denying them what would 
be injurious to their souls. 

4. We ought to be careful that 
our desires be neither sinful nor un- 
reasonable. Desires which are con- 
trary to the commands of God, or 
not agreeable to them, are sinful. 
Those which terminate on pleasure, 


or property, or friends, if they fix o), 
objects that are forbidden, or lead 
to a course of forbidden conduct, or 
occupy the mind so entirely as to 
keep away from it the power of 
evangelical religion, are wrong and 
ruinous. God in his providence 
permits his creatures to obtain the 
objects of their desire, but often he 
does it, as in the instance brought to 
view in the text, as a punishinent, 
and makes the gratification of their 
wishes, the occasion of evil, often 
of their temporal and eternal ruin, 
In many instances the votaries of 
pleasure long and successfully pur. 
sue the paths of folly. They who 
thirst for wealth often obtain it. 
‘ They flourish like the green 
bay-tree, their eyes stand out 
with fatness, they have more than 
heart can wish.’’ And they who 
calculate to pursue a safer course 
and limit their desires of happiness 
to the circle of their friends, often 
find their intentions in this respect 
accomplished. They behold around 
them the smile of social feelings, and 
hear the language of kindness and 
affection; months and years rol! 
away and leave them still in the pos- 
session of peace and of their much 
loved enjoyments. But what is the 
sequel? ‘The votaries of pleasure 
experience the consequences oi 
their conduct. ‘Their property i 
squandered, their health gone, the 
hearts of their friends broken. Or 
if these evils are not felt, in the 
world of retribution they at length 
reap the fruits of their folly. Then 
they see and lament that their for- 
mer purs:its,though agreeable, dis- 
sipated their minds, disqualified 
them for serious reflection. prevent- 
ed them from obtaining the charac- 
ter of Christians, and thus proved 
the means of destroying their souls. 
The natural effect of riches too, !5 
to draw away the mind from spiritual 
objects. ‘¢ They that will be rich, 
fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
that drown men in destruction an‘ 
perdition.”’ 








) 


To use the language of another, 
« Riches are often an oil to feed the 
fame of evil passions. They have 
often proved rain and sunshine to 
call forth and ripen a thousand seeds 
of temptation.” And as to the man 
who makes his friends the only 
source of his happiness; the ques- 
‘ion is not whether he is wiser or 


happier than others, but whether he | 


‘sholy. Ina futare day his charac- 
‘er will be weighed in the balances, 
and be estimated by the standard of 
a perfect law. And what if it should 
appear that the accomplishment of 
his wishes in the social and domes- 
tic happiness which he enjoyed, was 
the occasion of his eternal ruin? 
Yes, it engrossed his attention; it 
served to increase his natural aver- 
sion tothink of death, and eternity, 
anda Saviour ; it united its influence 
with ten thousand other things to in 
duce him to procrastinate from time 
‘o time, the work of repentance. 
The proper regulation of the de- 
-ive is an important part of the Chris- 
tian’s work. Melancholy instances 
present themselves every day to our 
view, of Christians whose spiritual 
interests have dreadfully suffered 
frem accessions to their stock of 
earthly blessings. They thought 
that an increase of property to a cer- 
tain extent, or some other change in 
their circumstances, would add to 
their respectability, or their happi- 
ness; but when their wishes were 
accomplished, they found that in- 
creasing cares and perplexities 
brouzht along with them a tempta- 
‘ion to the neglect of duty, and at 
length they almost lost the feelings 
of devotion. The gratification of 
their worldly desires brought 
‘leanness into their soul.” Why 
should not Christians be wiser ? 
Why should they not estimate things 
as they will estimate them at the 
day of judgement ? Look at heaven, 
vrethren. Fix your desires upon 
“od; fora conformity to him in the 
holiness of his character, and for the 
“nyoyment of his presence and king- 
‘Om. and you will net be disappoint- 
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ed. But lose sight of things above 5 
cleave to the objects of this world as 
the portion of your soul, and you 
will experience the eflects of your 
folly in the loss of Christian feeling 
and Christian enjoyment. 

This subject affords a serious ad- 
monition to the gay and thoughtless. 
It warns them to fly the paths of for- 
bidden pleasure. ‘They are beset 
with dangers and lead to destruction. 
Mistaken friends, pause and reflect § 
let eternity, for once, be taken into 
the account, and say, is it best, in 
view of the retributions of eternity, 
is it best to proceed ? 


Do these pages meet the eyes ot 


those whose whole souls are bound 
upin the objects of the present life ? 
In your path too there is danger. 
Desires of happiness such as yours 
though innocent in kind, become 
wrong by being indulged contrary to 
the commands of God, or by being 
suffered so to occupy the mind as to 
exclude the influence of religion. 
Beware of building thus upon a toun- 
dation which will one day slide from 
beneath you, and leave you without 
a single source of happiness. 

This discourse might here be 
brought to a close, were there not 
one desire, as unreasonable, as fatal, 
and perhaps as common, as any 
which have been mentioned, and 
which has not been noticed. It is 
the desire of being free from con- 
cern respecting a future existence— 
multitudes are conscious that, as 
sinners, their state is unsafe. Somer 
times they arealarmed. But reflec- 
tion on their dangerous condition is 
painful ; they resort to business, or 
company, or books, to divert their 
minds, and thus fortify themselves 
against impressions of the truth. 
Set before them the danger of their 
state—spread before them the burn- 
ing lake—point them to the feeble 
thread that suspends them over it~ 
and the effect is but a momentary 
alarm ; it is destroyed by the next 
passing trifle. This freedom from 
concern is as-ruinous ag it is com- 
mon. [tis not an unusual thing ta 
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see an immortal being just awaking 


to a sense of his lost condition, when 
disease benumbs his faculties. when 


recovery is hopeless, and the fear of 


death, augmented by conscious guilt, 
banishes the hope ot mercy. ‘The 
favoured moment which he had 
looked for asa time for repentance, 
does not arrive. He had torgotten 
that the anticipated opportunity was 
not his own, nor at his own com- 
mand. He wished for peace, and he 
had it. But now he finds that he 
was unwise, and that the very quiet 
he desired, was the greatest evil he 
could experience. Fellow-sinner, 
will danger be averted because it is 
forgotten? Will eternity approach 
the more slowly beeause excluded 
from your thoughts ? 


For the Christian Spectator. 
THE IBRELIGIOUS WITHOUT EXCUSE. 


Gep says to every one, as he did 
to the children of Israel, ‘‘ See, I 
have set before thee this day, life 
and good, and death and evil.” 
And he calls upon all to choose 
life, and the way that leads to it, 
as the only condition of salvation. 
He has placed life and death equal- 
ly within their reach. He has 


made abundant provision, both of 


grace and judgement for them, to 
deal with them according to their 
choice, be it for life or death. 
The way to life is a voluntary 
course. The motives to religion 
are the most powerful that can be 
conceived. There is no obstacle in 
the way but a voluntary one. 
‘‘They do not choose the fear of 
the Lord.’’ “They have chosen 
their own ways.”’ God has made it 
» matter of choice to them, because 
it is agreeable to their nature to 
choose in regard to the kind of hap- 
piness which they will enjoy. He 
urges them to choose the way of life, 
because there is no middle way be- 
tween that and the way to death. 
‘* He that is not with me ?s against 
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me.’ He intreats them not to de- 
Stroy their own souls, because there 
is no good reason why they should 
choose death ; because all things are 
now ready, anc they have an oppor- 
tunity to secure life ; and because 
he will hold them to their choice. 
If they do not choose life, they will 
never enjoy it. God does not 
stand in the way of their choice. 
Fle has done all that was required 
on his part. He has rendered it as 
certain as his existence that if 
they return to his service, they 
shall live for ever; and if they de 
not, they shall perish. Let the 
whole truth come out, and it will 
appear that God is sincere in his 
declarations. Bring the subject 
fairly before your minds, and see 
who is in the fault. If the Bible is 
a true guide, he has left your fina 
happiness or misery to depend upon 
your choice. The Bble is not in 
your way ; it is filled with motives, 
commands, and intreaties, that you 
should choose life ; and an honest 
mind would find nothing to the 
contrary. Jesus Christ is not in 
your way ; he opens to you his 
bleeding side, and says, “ All this I 
bore for you, to bring you to God ; 
and will you not come?’ Do 
Christians and Christian ministers 
stand in your way? ‘They have 
indeed much to answer for. Few 
can say to their irreligious friends, 
‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads, I am clear.’’ But when the 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity, 
it will be no solace to his woe to 
say, ‘I should have chosen life if 
my minister and my Christian 
neighbours had been more faithful.” 
‘*Fvery man shall bear his own 
burden.’? When the Saviour shall 
take the attitude of a Judge, and 
say to you, ‘* Depart, ye workers of 
iniquity,’ and you find the gates of 
the heavenly kingdom closed against 
you for ever, you will be speech- 
less on this subject. You will have 
no heart to - sa excuses. You 
will then know that life and death 
were placed equally within your 
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reach, and lett to your choice. 
You will no longer flatter yourselves 
with vain hopes of getting to heaven 
without choosing it; nor strengthen 
your resolution in sin, by saying you 
cannot help it. You will see that 
you have uo one to blame but 
yourselves. 

' This inexcusableness of sinners 
shows us something of the misery 
of them that are lost. They are 
lost because they chose the ways of 
death. Whatever may be the par- 
ticular means which God will em- 
ploy to show his displeasure against 
sin, we may be sure of this, that 
those who are lost will endure the 
reproaches of conscience. That 
deathless monitor within will not 
only bring to their remembrance the 
hidden deeds of darkness, and re- 
prove them for all their particular 
sins; but it will ground its bitterest 
reproaches upon the truth we are 
eonsilering. It will pursue _ its 
wretched victim with the thought 
that life and death were set before 
him, and he chose death. ‘O my 
madness !” he will continually ex- 
claim; ‘God revealed in his word 
the way of life. He made a free 
offer of eternal salvation through 
the blood of Christ. Life and death 
were set before me, both equally 
within my reach, and | knew it, and 
laid hold on death.”’ 

Who is there that does not know 
something of the bitterness of self- 
reproach? We see one burying 
himself in seclusion from the haunts 
of men, to get away from the up- 
braidings of conscience. We see 
another drowning its voice in intox- 
ication, and preferring the life of a 
beast to a sense of accountability. 
A third cries out, in an agony of 
spirit, and reveals his secret mur- 
ders, and prays that civil justice 
may execute its sentence, as some 
little atonement for his crimes. A 
fourth, goaded even to madness by 
its stings, rushes unbidden into the 
presence of his Judge, to know the 
Worst of his case! All this is not 
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the remorse of hell. This is net 
that agony which will fill every 
pore with suffering at the thought ; 
‘“‘ Life and death were set before 
me, and I chose death.” In _ that 
world there will be no seclusion 
from the eye of Jehovah. Your 
naked souls will be continually 
exposed to his piercing glance. 
There will be no _ intoxicating 
draught, in which you can lose your 
sense of accountability and become 
beasts. There is no gallows te which 
you can look with the vain hope 
of expiating your sins. There will 
be no means of suicide, no escape 
from the existing torment, no change, 
nor hope of change. You will 
know the worst of it, and not have 
even the poor relief of change. If 
you open your eyes, you will only 
see the heaven you have rejected, 
and the hell you have chosen. If 
you close them, it will only call 
home your thoughts again to the 
same point: ‘ Life and death were 
set before me, and I chose death.”’ 
Every new view of the destruction 
you have brought upon yourselves 
will only add to ycur torment. Ev- 
ery thought of heaven will only 
bring home with a more withering 
energy the thought, ‘1 meght have 
been there, but I chose death.”’ 
Every pang of suffering will but 
recal to you, *: [tis my own choice.”’ 
And there will be no end to this. 
From the nature of the subject there 
can be noend. When ages on ages 
shall have rolled away, the thought 
will still be as true as ever, and as 
bitter as ever; ‘* Life and death 
were set before me, and I chose 
death.”’ 

Reader, this doom is not yet 
sealed. Heavenits still within your 
reach. God says to you, now while 
you read, (perhaps it is the last 
time,) ‘¢ I call heaven and earth to 
record this day against you, that I 
have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing. Therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live.” S. D. 
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Lord Byron. 


IVIISCELLANEOUS. 


do the Kditor of the Christian Spectator 


In a note to some remarks on the 
character of Lord Byron in the 
Christian Observer for February, 
there is a short correspondence be- 
tween a Mr. Sheppard and the poet, 
which | beg leave to transfer to 
your pages, with a single comment. 
Almost all infidels, those who have 
perplexed the world wit» their sub- 
tleties, as well as their more humble 
disciples, have at one time or other 
in the course of their lives, given 
the lie to their professions. There 
is a certain feeling respecting ‘* the 
invisibie things of God” which 1s 
universal in our nature, and which, 
howeverit may have been produced 
there, whether by education, or by 
the light of God’s works, or by the 
more immediate agency o: him who 
framed our moral being, lies too 
deep tor any perversity of the intel- 
lect to eradicate, or any desperate- 
ness of the heart wholly to destroy. 
And when Ciristianity comes to be 
exhibited in its purity, and especial- 
ly when it is made to * shine betore 
men?’ in the meek and unambitious 
lives of its professors, it finds in this 
feeling every where existing in the 
human bosom, something like the 
evidence of consciousness that its 
doctrines are true. I do not say 
that Byron was an infidel ; his im- 
piety consisted rather in a profligate 
indifference to all religious faith, 
than in any settled results of a false 
philosophy. 

The tirst letter is from Mr. Shep- 
pard, and 1s as follows ; 


Frome. Somerset, Nov, 21, 182l. 


‘¢ My Lurp—More than two years 
since, a lovely and beloved wife was 
taken from me, by lingering disease, 
after a verv short union. She pos- 
sessed unvarying gentleness and for- 
litude. and a piety se retiring as rares 


ly to disclose itself in words, but su 
influential, as to produce uniform 
benevolence of conduct. In the 
last hour of life, after a farewell look 
on a lately born and only infant, for 
whom she had evinced inexpressible 
affection, her last whispers were, 
‘God’s happiness !—God’s happi- 
ness!’ Since the second anniversa- 
ry of herdecease, I have read some 
papers which no one had seen 
during her life, and which contain 
her most secret thoughts. I am in- 
duced to communicate to your lord- 
ship a passage from these papers, 
which, there ts no doubt, refers to 
yourself ; as | have more than once 
heard the writer mention your agili- 
ty on the rocks at Hastings. 

* Oh, my God! | take encour- 
agement from the assurance of thy 
wove: to pray to Thee in behalf of 
one for whom I have lately been 
much interested. May the person 
to whom f allude, (and who ts now, 
we fear,as much distinguished for his 
neglect of Thee as for the transcen- 
dent talents Thou hast bestowed on 
him.) be awakened to a sense of his 
own danger, and led to seek that 
peace of mind ina proper sense of 
religion which he has found this 
world’s enjoyments unable to pro- 
cure! Do Thou grant that his fu- 
ture example may be productive ot 
far more extensive benefit than his 
past conduct and writings have been 
of evil ; and may the Sun of Right- 
eousness, which, we trust, will, at 
some future period, arise on him, be 
bright in proportion to the darkness 
of those clouds which guilt has rais- 
ed around him, and the balm, which 
it bestows, healing and soothing in 
proportion to the keenness of that 
agony which the punishment of his 


vices has inflicted on him!’ &c 
6¢¢ Hastings, July 31, 1814.’ 
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‘There is nothing, my lord, in 
this extract which,in a literary sense, 
can at all interest you; but it may 
perhaps, appear to you worthy of 
reflection, how deep and expansive 
2 concern for the happiness of others, 
the Christian faith can awaken in 
the midst of youth and prosperity. 
Here is nothing poetical and splen- 
did, as in the expostulatory homage 
of M. Delamartine; but here is the 
sublime, my lord ; for this interces- 
sion was offered on your account, 
to the supreme Source of happiness. 
li sprang from a faith more confirmed 
than that of the French poet; and 
froma charity, which, in combina- 
tion with faith, showed its power un- 
impaired amidst the languors and 
pains of approaching dissolution. 
| will hope that a prayer, which, I 
am sure, was deeply sincere, may 
not be always unavailing. 

“Tt would add nothing, my lord, 
tothe fame with which your genius 
has surrounded you, for an unknown 
and obscure individual to express his 
admiration of it. I had rather be 
numbered with those who wish and 
pray, that ‘ wisdom from above,’ and 
‘peace,’ and ‘joy,’ may enter such 
& mind.” 


LORD BYRON’S ANSWER. 
Pisa, Dec. 8, 1821. 

‘© S1n,—I have received your let- 
ter. | need not say, that the extract 
which it coitains has affected me, 
because it would imply a want of all 
feeling to have read it with indiffer- 
ence. ‘Though 1 am not quite szre 
that it was intended by the writer for 
me, yet the date, the place where it 
Was written, with some other cir- 
cumstances which you mention, ren- 
der the allusion probable. But, for 
whomsoever it was meant, | have 
read it with all the pleasure that can 
arise from so melancholy a_ topic. 
I say pleasure, because your brief 
and simple picture of the life and de- 
meanor of the excellent person whom 
I trust cnat you will again meet, can- 
hot be contemplated without the ad- 
Miration due to her virtues,and her 
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pure and unpretending piety. Her 
Jast moments were particularly strik 
ing ; and [ do not know, that in the 
course of reading the story of man- 
kind, and still less in my observa- 
tions of the existing portion, | ever 
met with any thing so unostenta- 
tiously beautiful. lndispatably, the 
firm believers in the gospel have a 
great advantage over all others,— 
for this simple reason, that, if true, 
they will have their reward hereaf- 
ter; and if there be no hereafter. 
they can be but with the infidel in 
his eternal sleep, having had the as- 
sistance of an exalted hope, through 
life, without subsequent disappoint- 
ment, since, (at the worst for them) 
‘out of nothing, nothing can arise, 
not even sorrow. But a man’s creed 
does not depend upon himself ; who 
can say, | will believe,—tbis,—that, 
—or the other ; and least of all, that 
which he least can comprehend? | 
have however observed, that those 
who have begun life with an extreme 
faith, have in the end greatw nar- 
rowed it, as Chillingworth, Clarke, 
(who ended as an Arian,) Bayle, and 
Gibbon, (once a Catholic,) and some 
others ; while on the other hand, 
nothing is more common than for the 
early skeptic to end in a firm: belief, 
like Maupertius and Henry Kirke 
White. 

‘« But my business is to acknow- 
ledge your letter, and not to make a 
dissertation. [am obliged to you 
for your good wishes, and more than 
obliged by the extract from the pa- 
pers of the beloved object whose 
qualities you have so well described 
in afew words. I can assure you, 
that all the fame which ever cheat- 
ed humanity into higher notions oi 
its own importance, would never 
weigh in my mind against the pure 
and pious interest which a virtuous 
being may be pleased to take 1p my 
welfare. In this point of view, J 


would not exchange the prayer of 


the deceased in my behalf for the 
anited glory of Homer, Cesar and 
Napoleon, could such be aecumu- 
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lated upon aliving head. Do me at 
least the justice to suppose that 


‘ Video meliora probo-que,’ 


bowever the ‘Deteriora sequor’ 
inay have been applied to my con- 
duct. 
‘¢ [| have the honour to be, 
‘* Your obliged and obedient ser- 
vant, ‘¢ BYRON. 


‘P.S. 1 donot know that lam 
addressing a clergyman; but I pre- 
sume that you will not be affronted 
by the mistake (if it is one) on the 
address of this letter. One who has 
so well explained, and deeply felt, 
the doctrines of religion, will excuse 
the error which led me to believe 
him its minister.” 

In this letter Lord Byron shows 
the inconsistency which skeptics al- 
ways show, when they suffer them- 
selves to speak out the honest con- 
victions of their minds. He ex- 
cuses his irreligion by asserting that 
‘‘a man’s creed does not depend 
upon himself; ‘* who can say | 
will believe, &c. ;”? and yet he ex- 
presses his belief in the life and im- 
mortality, which the gospel brings 
to light, and in the efficacy of that 
faith which prompts the Christian’s 
prayer : he speaks of his correspon- 
dent’s meeting his beloved partner 
in another world, and declares that 
he would not exchange his interest 
in her pious supplications, for the 
united glory of Homer, Cesar, and 
Napoleon.—No, it is not true, as he 
would have it, that a man’s creed 
does not depend upon himself; and 
to have spoken consistently with 
what he felt, his question should 
have been, Whocan say, I will not 
believe ina religion which so adorns 
the lives of its professors, and so 
commends itself to the conscience 
even of its enemies ? E.R, 


For the Christian Spectator. 


ON THE GENIUS OF COWPER. 


To discuss the merits of Cowper is 
like analyzing the qualities of an in- 
timate friend ; the emotions of our 


On the Genius of Cowper. 


[Serv. 
hearts towards him are not so much 
admiration as tenderness ; not so 
much a reverence for illustrious 
genius, as affection for the loveli- 
ness of personal character. The 
accounts of his life, as portrayed by 
the hand of friendship, and exhibit- 
ed in his private correspondence, 
and wrought into the descriptions of 
his poetry, are made up of those 
lesser incidents and hourly displays 
of feeling which constitute the ma- 
terial and charm of personal friend- 
ship. We feel ourselves linked to 
him by the ties of a long and affec- 
tionate intimacy ; we are let into the 
secrecy and confidence of his bosom; 
and our souls mingle with his, and 
flow together with it in its current of 
thoughts and joys and_ sadness. 
Other poets are borne above us, 
and break away from the sympa- 
thies of the soul, and are wafted in 
vast elevation on the breath of ge- 
neral fame; we gaze on them with 
a feeling of cold and tumultuous 
wonder, and every personal trait, 
and favourite virtue, and weakness, 
are swallowed up in the full blaze of 
intellectual glory. But Cowper bas 
descended from the dazzling height 
and glorious company of his tellow- 
luminaries, hovering over _ the 
dwelling of peaceful life, and shed- 
ding down upon them a soft radi- 
ance as if imploring the love and 
fellowship of mortality. His image 
is mingled with our visions of domes- 
tic bliss; it dwells among the re- 
membered pleasures of childhood 
and home. The spirit of his soft 
and lovely character steals through 
the relations of private intercourse 
and social affinities. We throw 
open to him the inmost sanctuaries 
of our bosoms, and he enters a dear 
and welcome visiter. His very 
name kindles up within us a glow of 
human sensibility and celestial pu- 
rity. The thought of him is like a 
whispering vision of paradise. How 
softly do our contemplations repose 
on this dearest and most sacred im- 
age of genius! how quietly he steals 
away one and another of our syn 
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pathies, till the enchanted heart sur- 
renders in sweet captivation, and re- 
‘vices in his power! 
’ ‘There was in the constitution of 
Cowper a deep and strong morality, 
a quiet but inextinguishable warmth 
of temperament, in which every 
pure and amiable feeling sprung up 
in ever-blooming freshness and ver- 
dure. Itwas in his age and before, 
that the hollow-hearted poetry of 
France had spread its elegant and 
frosty incrustations over the foun- 
tains of the British Helicon ; but the 
streams still flowed beneath and 
collected in secret their force, till 
they gushed forth warm and spark- 
ling in the genius of Cowper. 

The original temperament of 
Cowper fitted him for a secluded re- 
treat and select friendship. His sit- 
uation might seem todeprive him of 
much of that literary stimulus and 
ihat wide fellowship with the play of 
human passions. which is so gene- 
rally necessary to sustain the heart 
id healthful and vigorous exercise ; 
but a manner of life which was ill 
suited to the general structure of our 
ioral nature, was just adapted to 
give his the most vigorous expansion. 
His acute sensibilities shrunk from 
the rough contact of a selfish and 
unsympathizing world; he sighed 
ior the protection and nourishment 
of tender childhood ; he wanted to 
repose on the bosom that loved him 
with maternal fondness. His gen- 
le and innocent affections expanded 
themselves to sweet smiles, and 
soothing voices, and delicate assidu- 
ities; and as the tender vegetable 
drinks in its life from the dews of 
the evening, so the heart of Cowper 
vanqueted on the soft elegance of 
lemale courtesies. He could not 
tolerate a distant and civil friend- 
ship; if he loved, it was with the 
ardour of young and untaught en- 
thusiam. With the boundless con- 
idence of inexperience, he clasped 
his friend to his inmost self, and 
bathed and blessed him in the out- 
pourings of his purest affections. 

Domestic seclusion was the ele- 


ment in which he lived and breath- 
ed. He delighted in the contem- 
plation of human character and 
manners, as they displayed their 
countless hues to objects of plea- 
sure and ambition; but they must 
be chastened and mellowed by dis- 
tance ; the toil, and clamour, and 
confusion, and heart-breaking of this 
restless and turbid life—he loved to 
feel and pity them all; but it 
was in the musing of quiet contem- 
plation ; it was as one who at a dis- 
tance from the haunts of men, and 
his feelings soothed to the mildness 
of an evening sky, listens to the 
mingled murmurs of a busy and ex- 
piring day. The heartlessness of an 
indolent and irregular life, the suc- 
ceeding months of agony which rol!- 
ed ever him, must have given 
double attractions to a scene of calm 
und hallowed repose; here he 
found rest and healing to his wound- 
ed spirit ; here it flowed even and 
tranquil like the gentle ripples of 
an ocean after a night of shipwreck 
and storm ; and the scenery of life 
comes reflected from his mind in all 
its original beauty and in crystalline 
purity. 

There is an indefinable charm 
pervading the writings of Cowper 
which the heart only can under- 
stand. He has no loftiness of dic 
tion, or surprising novelties of im- 
agery to lead captive the fancy. 
His style is that of an even and un- 
ambitious phraseology. You see 
no labour of thought, nor sudden im- 
pulses of inspiration. When he 
rises, it is in gentle undulation. 
There is sometimes such a want of 
vigour that he almost borders on 
the very verge of tameness, when 
some happy thought will awaken a 
new gleam of poetic fervuur and 
every reader will forgive him his 
error. The tone of feeling that 
pervades his composition is perfect- 
ly inimitable, it is so entirely the ef- 
fusion of his native and spontaneous 
temperament. The directness and 
simplicity of -his expression, too, no 
art can equal, because art did not 
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produce it; it is limpid as water, 
and the sentiment is seen through it 
asa medium of perfect transparen- 
cy. It is so original and pecu- 
liar, “so shaped to the thought to 
which it gives utterance, so im- 
pregnated with the warm and liv- 
ing spirit that glowed within him, 
that it seems not collected from 
the common vocabulary of the 
language, but the birth of occa- 
sion, and to be thrown out as a 
new creation from the omnipotence 
of his fancy. 

In many respects Cowper was 
a contrast to ‘Thomson, whose 
genius was certainly inclined to the 
French models. Thomson had 
more splendour, but less of that 
earnest sincerity that flows into the 
heart like a stream of liquid pa- 
thos. He has a more ambitious 
fancy, and while in Cowper you 
are absorbed by the beauty of the 
scenery, in him you think of the 
superlative elegance of the de- 
scription. The one throws the 
riches of his fancy on the riches 
of nature ; his heart leaps forth 
and colours with his passion the 
sceie which his pencil ts io draw ; 
while in the descriptions of Cowper 
you have the naked and exact im- 
press of the living beauty which 
caught his delicate and sensitive 
eye. ‘There is more invention in 
Thomson, and more reality in 
Cowper. In Thomson you see 
the out-burstings of riotous and in- 
toxicated power, the wide diffusion 
of i spirit so plastic and penetrating, 
that it moulds and fires every sub- 
iect of the hardest and roughest ma- 
terials. Cowper transfuses a suf- 
ficiency of fervour into every sub- 
ject, and while there is no forced 
‘animation, there is no overflowing 
fulness 3; nothing wanting and no- 
thing to spare. 

Cowper was a Christian, and | 
doubt not, that often has the devout 
spirit risen from the perusal of his 
strains, and rapt in the holy eleva- 





of genius and piety, poured out the 
ecstacies of his soul for such a gifj 
to religion. It has been the re. 
proach or misfortune of its friends 
that they have cramped its energies 
by scholastic definitions ; that ip. 
stead of letting its native attractions 
shine through the medium of a rich 
and elevated diction, they have both 
from the pulpit and the press, dis- 
guised it by a quaint and pedantic 
phraseology ; they have sullied jts 
lustre by numerous and gross 
perversities of taste; they have 
chilled its generous and lofty spirit 
by narrow and spiritless and common- 
place sentiment. This reproach 
can be, and it ought to be, wiped off. 
The separation between taste and 
devotion, is a most unnatural di- 
vorce. Cowper had a soul keenly 
alive to every beauty of nature and 
art; and religion, as invested with 
the charms of his poetry, never wore 
an earthly robe that shone sv like its 
hue of original and celestial loveli- 
ness. Never dwelt there ina hu- 
man being atemper that mingled so 
kindly with the bland spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It touched with its hallow- 
ed fire all the springs of his elegant 
taste; it breathed its inspiring vi- 
gour into all his innocent loves, til! 
every element of his beautiful ge- 
nius, like the scenes it described, 
wafted nothing but incense to hea- 
ven. What! shall man be attracted 
to every other of his interests by the 
forms of a seductive rbetoric, and 
the power of a brillivnt and fascina- 
ting imagery! Shall geaius pour 
forth its praisesof nature till the 
stars above us twinkle down with 
new lustre, and the whole earth 
wake to new beauty, as when tt 
burst fresh from the bosom of al- 
mighty love? Shall vice _ itself 
glitter in the magic of unwonted 
melody, and the feart be drunken 
with its sorceries? Shall the God 
of heaven be blasphemed in co- 
lours dipped in his own glory ; aod 
shall religion, the joy of angels, the 
dearest friend of humanity, the 
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bright hope and vision of immortali- 
ty, meet the naked selfishness of the 
heart without a grace to soften and 
conciliate ? Must it contend, not on- 
ly with the polished shaft of wit, the 
subtleties of depraved reason, and 
the host of mighty passions—buat 
must it also wage unnatural war with 
those very refinements and sensibili- 
‘ies of our nature, which owe to it 
their purest nourishment and no- 
blest elevation? It has done that 
for man, which ought to fill every 
heart with enthusiasm. The pros- 
pects of its achievements are enough 
to open all the fountains of the soul ; 
to make it break from its tame and 
proscribed impurity of diction; to 


pour around Christianity the light of 


every taste, and the charm of irre- 
sistible persuasion. Then melting 
down every obstacle it shall go forth 
conquering and to conquer, till ev- 
ery eye is ravished with its beauty, 
and every heart yields it the homage 
of veneration ! 


B P.M. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
THE IDLER’S PAGE. 
(Continued.) 


TRUE CONVERSION. 

~ ‘Prue conversion,” says Pascal, 
‘consists in annihilating ourselves 
before the Being whom we have so 
often offended, and who might just- 
‘vy destroy us at apy moment; 1 
acknowledging that we have no 
power without him, and that we 
merit nothing but disgrace. It con- 
sists in knowing that there is an in- 
vincible opposition between us and 
God, and that without a mediator we 
can never be reconciled.” This 
definition comes from a member of 
the Romish church ; and shows that 
true pietv, whether among Catho- 
lics or Protestants, is precisely the 
same, 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
A very deep question—meta- 
phy sical—-knotty—-abstract—-puz- 
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zling. So others think, but so think 
not I. Only stop at the stopping 
point, and this question is as easy as 
any other. When a diver hits his 
head against the bottom, he never 
thinks of diving deeper. But in 
morals we never think of stopping 
at the bottom; we keep banging 


our heads against the stones, as if 


from the lowest deep a lower deep 
might open to receive us. With 
respect to the question, Whence 
comes evil? we must go to revela- 
tion for all the answer we can ever 
expect to find. Scripture informs 
us, that before innocence could rise 
into virtue, it must be tried; from 
this trial came transgression; which 
is moral evil; and natural evil 
is penal. What can we know 
more ? 


A USEFUL WIFE. 

Because a man has a bad wife, it 
does not follow that his marriage ts 
either unprofitable or wholly un- 
happy. Socrates madea bad wife 
teach him philosophy ; and certain- 
ly with a bad wife, we are tn a fine 
school to learn resignation. It is 


in the matrimonial as it 1s in some ot 


our state lotteries ; there are some 
very profitable blanks; and it is for 
you, O reader, to judge whether 
you have not drawn one of them. 


A SOLEMN WOLLD ! 

When we lock around on the so- 
lemnities of this solemn world ; 
when’ we see the sun rolling his 
journey to measure out the proba 
tionary life of man ; reminding us as 
he passes, that the night cometh in 
which no man can work; when we 
look forward and think of those 
scenes in which we are soon to act 
so great a part; when we look up 
to the joys of heaven and down to 
the pains of hell; when we think 
of that trumpet which shall wake 
the dead; and that day which shall! 
pour the light of Eternity on every 
eye, when we fancy the Judge en- 
throned ; the volume opened ; the 
world assembled: and the fast as- 
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size already begun; when we think 
in view of these scenes that Mercy 
now invites ; and that even Justice 
utters her denunciations only to in- 
duce us toavoidthem: why ts it— 
ah! why is It, that all this mighty 
influence is exercised in vain ? The 
human heart is impudent—brutish 
~—brass—marble—rock. 


POLEMIC DIVINES. 

When I hear two polemics mak- 
ing agreat deal of noise on points 
very subtle, and therefore very 
worthless, I can compare them to 
nothing but two sour apples roasting 
before a kitchen fire ;—there is a 
coustant sputter between them ; it 
seems as if they were debating about 
something, while all the noise pro- 
ceeds from the same cause—acidi- 
ty and heat. 


RELIGION. 
Religion can never be over- 
thrown. I wonder that Infidels, as 


inere philosophers, did not see the 
hopeless task in which they were 


engaged. So long as man is mis- 
erable, so long as he is guilty, and 
so Jong as there is a suspicion in his 
mind that his misery is the result of 
his guilt, so long religion must stand. 
It is vain to reason here, the mind 
is borne away by a torrent of sensa- 
lion. The efforts of infidels to dis- 
prove revelation, and the efforts of 
stoics to deny the existence of 
pain, are very similar. Nature 
vebels at every step they take. 


RELIGION. 

Religion must be shown to bea 
‘sreat interest. When we argue the 
cause of God we must show that 
something momentous is at stake. 
Man must be made to tremble— 
tear—hope—love. Here is the 
great defect of Unitarianism. Ev 
ery thing dwindles in their hands ; 
they are always on the negative 
side. If a Unitarian stood at the 
foot of Sinai wrapt in fire and dark- 
ness and bending beneath an incum- 
bent Gor, he would put an inverted 
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telescope into your hands and fe. 
move its terrors as far off as possi. 
ble. But all this leads the people 
to say that religion is an unimpor. 
tant interest ; itis turning the trage- 
dy into a farce. Hush! hush! 
hush! don’t be excited; dont fear : 
all will turn out well at last. If Re- 
ligion herself were to talk thus, she 
would be committing suicide. 


PREACHING. 
An earnest preacher, it is said, 
makes an attentive congregation : 
may it not be added that an atten- 
tive congregation tends to make an 


earnest preacher? 


THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

The whole secret of choosing 
well in matrimony may be taught 
in three words—ezxplore the chavr- 
acter. A violent love-fit ts al- 
ways the result of ignorance ; for 
there is not a daughter of Eve that 
has merit enough to justify roman- 
tic love, though thousands and thou- 
sands may reasonably inspire that 
gentle esteem, which is infinitely 
better. A woman-worshipper and 
a woman-hater both derive their 
mistakes from ignorance of the fe- 
male workl; for, if the characters 
of women were thoroughly under: 
stood, they would he found too 
good to be hated and yet not good 
enough to be idolized. 


BOSWELL. 

Boswell’s life of Johnson 1s 4 
most singular piece of biography. 
You always despise the author, and 
yet you are pleased with the book. 
The picture there presented is a 
novel one,—a great mind in disia- 
bille. The interest of the work | 
from Johnson himself. As fo! 
Boswell, he is a mass of nonsense, 
vanity, affectation, and pride. He 
has no merit but that of keeping 4 
careful record. We pronounce the 
name of Samver Jonnson will 
respect; but, as for his biographer, 
we are inclined to say,— 

O Jemmy Boswell! Jewmy Boswell O : 
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EPIGRAMS. 

The ancients had very different 
ideas of the nature of an epigram 
from the moderns. In modern 
times it must have wit—it must 
convey a sarcasm—it must raise a 
smile: buat among the ancients it 
was only a well turned sentiment 
concisely expressed. One of the 
most beautiful of the old epigrams is 
the following: it is what almost 
every worldling has experienced :— 
When I was young, I was poor; 
when old, I became rich. But in 
each condition I found disappoint- 
ment. When the faculties of en- 
joyment were bright, F had not the 
means; when the means came, the 
faculties were gone ! 


MODERN EPIGRAMS. 

The two following epigrams are 
good in their kind, especially the 
last. It is well known that when 
the house of Hanover was placed on 
the British throne, the tories were 
in a state little short of rebellion. 
Oxford, in opposing the new dynas- 
iy, led the way ; Cambridge was 
more liberal. To the former of 
these universities the king sent a 
troop of horse, to the latter a pres- 
ent of books ; which occasioned the 
iwo following epigrams, the first by 
an Oxford, the last by a Cambridge 
nan. The wit of the whig epigram 
called forth the praise of Johnson 
himself. 


The Oxford Epigram. 
The king observing with judicious eyes, 
The state of both his universities, 
To one he sends a regiment; for why ? 
_ That learned body wanted loyalty ; 
fo th’ other books he gave, as well dis- 
cerning, 
How much that loyal body wanted 
learning. 


Reply. 
The king to. Oxford sent his troops of horse. 
For tories uwn no argument but force, 
With equal vare, to Cambridge, books he 
sent, 
For whigs allow no force but argument. 


Vor. VI.—No. 9. 58 


For the Christian Spectator. 


‘© When he shall come to be glorified in his 
Saints and admired in all them that be- 
lieve—in that day.’’—2 Thes. i, 10. 


On earth He dwelt in sorrow’s garb, 
And bow’d to shame that sacred head, 
While Rome’s young Eagle proudly soar’d, 
O’er prostrate nations far outspread. 


And now to Zion’s hill she turns, 
Where God's own people bend the knee ; 
With stern contempt, to death she gives 
‘That suffering Man of Galilee. 


And thus, in every age, they scorn 
His followers, humble, meek, resign’d ; 
While Arts, and Arms, and Learning’s 
toils 
To rapture wake th’ aspiring mind. 


Yet shall it come, the appointed day, 
When those brief glories shieibed tind 
gone, 
In truth’s clear light these souls shall stand, 
In countless millions round the throne, 


‘That living throne before whose blaze, 
The strongest spirit shrinks and faints ; 

There shall they see Him glorious sit, 
Bat glorious chiefly in his Saints. 


There as the angelic armies crowd, 
With awe around the Crucified, 

In loudest notes of praise they speak, 
The grace that spared, the love that died. 


And there as all the toils of earth, 
The miracles of ancient Art, 
Whose snow-white temples, columns 
proud, 
And breathing statues thrill the heart ; 


All that our earliest years adored, 
Athena’s pride, the world’s despair ; 
The page where deathless Genius spoke, 

Or Learning pour’d her treasures rare ; 


The spot where patriot Valour died 
And triumph’d ’neath the tyrant’s stroke ; 
The halls where, waked in stern debate, 
Indignant Freedom’s thunder broke ; 


When these, and all that earth adorns, 
At that dread inquest shall appear, 

Calmly before the throne shall stand, 
The Few despised, forgotton here. 


Their silent prayer for other’s woe, 
Their spirit struggling with the load 
Of inward sin—submission meek, __ 
That smiled through tezrs and kiss’d 
the rod ; 
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Love's ardent gaze, attemper’d sweet 
By awe and self-abasement low ; 
Vhe heaving bosom’s load of grief. 
nd joy: which God alone can know— 
A 
As thus they stand, by grace prepared 
For all that boundless love design’d, 


tividences of Revealed Keligion. 


[Se Pie. 


Earth’s brightest glories fade, before 


These finished Temples of the Mind. 


Yes! and when Earth itself shall fade, 
And sink in the devouring flame, 
Still brighter shall they shine, and brine 
Fresh honour to the Saviour’s name. 7 
C. A. G. 


REVIEWS. 


Essays on the Nature and Uses of 
the various Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. By Gutian C. Ver- 
PLANCK, Esq. New-York: 1824. 


‘1 Brief Outline of the Evidences of 
the Christian Religion. By Ancut- 
BALD ALEXANDER, Professor of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology 
in the ‘Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. Princeton: 
£825. 


Tne free discussion which the truth 
of Christianity has undergone, has 
raised up for it a host of defenders, 
and produced a multitude of books, 
particularly in our own language. 
In no department of Theology, have 
more talent and learning been dis- 
played ; and in none, perhaps, have 
the effects of thorough investigation 
been more apparent, or more useful. 
A succession of able writers have by 
degrees improved and multiplied 
its arguments; have checked the 
attacks of infidels ; and given sway 
to public opinion. A century since, 
it was thought a service to Christiani- 
ty, aller explaining the historical ev- 
idence, to defend the reasonableness 
of every doctrine and fact, in which 
the mind did not at once acquiesce, 
or which could be converted into an 
objection against the truth. In this 
way, the attention was directed 
Jrom the main evidence to a num- 
ber of trivial objections ; which 
yathered strength and magnitude, 
from being so formally refuted ; and 
ibe advesate of Christianity seemed 


to triumph, in being able to reduce 
a miracle, or mysterious doctrine, 
into an ordinary occurrence, or a 
truth which reason would have anti- 
cipated. Since that time, and espe- 
cially since Butler’s Analogy ap- 
peared, there has been a gradual 
improvement in the method of de- 
fending revealed religion. The fa- 
vourite position of infidels, that the 
Bible contains weak and incompre. 
hensible doctrines, has been shown 
to be untenable : the trae evidences 
have been exhibited in their simpli- 
city and force ; and the internal ev- 
idences have received a continually 
increased attention. infidels, also, 
have become more modest in their 
pretensions, and find that Chris- 
tianity is a thing not to be over- 
thrown by ridicule, or the claim of 
superior intelligence, but to be as- 
suulted by manly argument. The 
higher classes of society refuse to 
hear the objections, to which, in the 
age of Collins and Morgan, they ea- 
verly listened; and it is only 
among the most ignorant, that the 
insinuations and ridicule of mocern 
infidels can circulate. The num- 
ber has greatly increased of those 
who believe in the Bible upon ra- 
tional grounds, and are able to de- 
fend its truth. That there will, 
after all this full investigation and 
display of evidence, be objectors to 
revealed religion, is, indeed, a thing 
to be expected, as long as the prin- 
ciples of infidelity lie deep in the 
nature and condition of man. But 
the tendency of free inquiry on this 
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subject, we believe, is to save many 
from doubting who would other- 
wise be a prey to it all their lives ; 
to spread a well settled conviction 
through the enlightened classes of 
society; and to establish certain 
points so firmly in the minds of 
men, that few will be ready to 
question them. Thus, the cele- 
brated argument against miracles 
seems to be sinking into neglect. 
Thus, one after another, the various 
grounds of infidel objections will be 
abandoned ; and the two extremes 
of Christianity and Athetsm will be 
the only systems of belief, between 
which inquiring minds can long hesi- 
tate. We seem to be already ap- 
proaching this result, if we may judge 
from the prevalent opinions of the 
present century ; during which the 
old arguments against revelation have 
been to a degree deserted, and ma- 
terialism and fatalism have taken 
their place. 

In our own country, owing to the 
high standard of morality and the 
creat influence of religious men, 
there has been hitherto compara- 
tively little open infidelity. While 
England and France have produced 
their swarms of professed unbe- 
lievers, we have lonked on at a 
distance, and have seen the tempest 
pass harmless by us, which almost 
laid waste the countries across the 
Atlantic. Soon after the American 
war, indeed, there was a time when 
every old opinion, whether upon 
politics or religion, seemed to be 
shaken; when the mind was sud- 
denly thrown off from its founda- 
tions ; and when men who cared 
for the traths of Christianity stood 
Waiting to see what disaster was to 
loliow. But in their anxiety for the 
best interests of religion, we suspect 
that they magnified its peril: at 
least the effects on our country now 
to be discovered seem hardly great 
enough to encourage the opinion, 
that infidelity had either the open or 
secret power of working lasting 
mischief. Had the embarrassed 
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state of the country continued long , 
had the experiment of a federal re- 
public been unsuccessful, we must 
have been an infidel people ; since 
anarchy, licentiousness, and infidel- 
ily, go together: but when a good 
government was formed, and liberty 
was put under proper restraints, the 
public opinion returned to its old 
place, and proved that it was only 
for a short time, and by violence, 
wrested from its due direction. 
Since that time, the disposition to 
read infidel works has hardly pro- 
duced one work of our own against 
Christianity, and has never caused 
an extensive circulation of the 
writings of foreign unbelievers. 
Those who oppose the truth have 
rather denied the true meaning of the 
Bible, than ventured to impugn the 
evidence upon which it rests. 

Bat this state of things, we suppose, 
not long to continue. As our coun- 
try becomes older, and gives great- 
er encouragement to native writers, 
we must expect enemies to Chris- 
tianity to arise, and if they can do 
nothing more, to repeat the stale 
objections of their predecessors. 
We cannot hope to remain so far 
above the level of trans-atlantic 
morality, as to have among us no 
enemy to the restraints of religion, 
bold enough to endeavour to re- 
move them from others. The ez- 
ample of England and France, if 
nothing else, must produce a con- 
siderable influence; an_ influence 
which may be already discovered in 
the recent establishment of a Sunday 
newspaper, in one of our large 
cities. Thus, it will become an 
object of high importance for the 
friends of truth, to acquaint them- 
selves with the whole extent of evi- 
dences for Christianity, and objec- 
tions against it; and to stand pre- 
pared to come forward at the first 
alarm for its defence. Hitherto 
there has been little need of na- 
tive authors ; our wants have been 
well supplied from abroad. But 
where controversies of this kind 
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arise, a work of a foreign country or 
another age will not apply to the im- 
mediate circumstances, and writers 
wil] be needed to adopt improved 
methods of stating and enforcing 
arguments already established. 
With these feelings, we rejoice 
that some of our ablest men have 
enriched our literature within a few 
years, with works upon the evi- 
dences of Christianity. The Dud- 
leian lecture of Dr. Channing, de- 
serves and has obtained high praise. 
from its elegance of style, and the 
perspicuity and occasional novelty 
of its arguments. Of the works 
which we now present to the notice 
of our readers, the first, without 
unfolding the argument in favour 
of Christianity, is an attempt to ex- 
plain or correct what seemed to 
the author erroneously or obscure- 
ly stated by former writers. With 
this design, after reducing the ev- 
idences under their several heads, 
Mr. Verplanck examines the opin- 
ion adv:nced by Chalmers and 
others, that from our ignorance of 
the divine government and charac- 
ter, we are unable to decide the 
question whether the doctrines of 
the Bible are worthy of God; and 
that thus the truth is supported by 
the historical evidence alone. Af- 
ter refuting this opinion, he states 
the characteristics naturally sup- 
posed to belong io a divine reve- 
lation ; and with peculiar justness 
exhibits the nature and uses of the 
different branches of evidence. He 
defends the less-informed classes of 
Christians from relying merely upon 
the belief of others, and shows that 
they have a sober conviction of the 
excellence and truth of Christian- 
ity. The internal evidence which 
arises from the style as fixing the 
circumstances and character of the 
sacred writers, and from their cor- 
roborations of each other, is next 
examined ; and the work concludes 
with an attempt to turn the difficul- 
ties and obscurities of the Bible 
into an argument in its favour. 
The style of this work is, with an 


occasional want of clearness and anj. 
mation, flowing and elegant; cor. 
responding in these respects with 
the former productions of the ay- 
thor. And the classical taste, ex. 
tensive reading, and correct thought, 
which are every where manifest. 
leave us no room to regret, that the 
author has, according to his mot- 
to, chosen, instead of the ordinary 
amusements of literary leisure, stu- 
dies of so worthy and elevated a 
nature. 

The work of Dr. Alexander 
is stated in the preface, to have 
originated in a sermon, which he 
preached at Nassau Hall and was 
requested by the students to pub- 
lish. It is in our opinion well de- 
signed for the class of persons at 
whose benefit the author seems 
chiefly to have aimed. We re- 
fer to those who have just begun to 
think for themselves, and who too 
often mistake the nature of true in- 
dependence of thought, and con- 
ceive that there is something man- 
ly in being an infidel. On sucli 
persons the sophistries of Hume, 
more perhaps than of any other in- 
fidel, have an unhappy influence. 
Aud in the contest which often pre- 
vails in youth between passion and 
conscience, many it is to be feared 
call in the aid of infidelity that they 
may sin without disturbance. They 
are easily imposed upon by false- 
hood, and little aware of the nature 
or importance of the book which, 
often on account of a single objec- 
tion or difficulty, they would throw 
away. Our author, writing chiefly 
for this class of persons, endeav- 
ours to put their feelings in a right 
state before appealing to their judge- 
ments in favour of religion. In ihe 
first four sections he shows that 
mankind must bave some religion; 
that no other can be substituted in 
the place of Christianity ; that 
there is nothing unreasonable in 
the idea of a revelation, or of a 
divine interposition in order to con- 
firm it; aad that miracles can be 
proved by testimony. The mind ts 
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thus enabled to consider the direct 
argument with candour, and with 
no obstructions in its way ; since it 
has been shown that there is no 
presumptive argument against the 
existence, or the proof of a divine 
revelation. The evidence from 
miracles and prophecy is next de- 
veloped ; and the claims of Chris- 
tianity are compared with those 
which other religious systems ad. 
yance. The work concludes with 
a chapter on the internal evidence. 
Itembraces without obscurity near- 
ly all the different divisions of the 
evidences. I[t is written in an in- 
teresting and simple style, and has 
the peculiar valne of being adapted 
to the actual feelings of most unbe- 
lievers. For this reason we think 
it will be found to have as practical 
a tendency as any work which has 
been published on this subject. 

Mr. Verplanck has stated the dis- 
tinct heads of internal evidence more- 
clearly than any previous writer 
within our knowledge. We quote 
ithe passage. 


“The extensive range of argument 
and inquiry which remains after the 
historical and prophetic testimony have 
been separately considered, has been 
commonly summed up under the single 
head of Internal Evidence. 

“ Under this general name, two very 
distinct species of evidence are fre- 
quently confounded, and that, too, by 
some of the most accurate thinkers 
and reasoners. 

“ The one is that which may be more 
properly termed critical evidence, or if 
the phrase may be allowed, historical 
internal evidence. It consists of those 
marks of authenticity and those pre- 
sumptions of truth and honesty, in any 
historical or narrative composition, 
which arise from style, language, or di- 
alect ; from the particularity, natural- 
hess and probability of the narrative ; 
fro the correspondence and agree- 
ment of parts to each other, and of lan- 
Suage, allusions, or opinions, to the 
professed character of the writer or 
speaker. 

“The other, and much higher species 


of internal evidence, and more strictly 
entitled to that appellation, but which, 
for distinction, we may term the moral 
internal evidence, is that powerful im- 
pression of truth arising from the nature 
of the doctrines themselves, and the 
character and influence of the dispen- 
sation. Considered speculatively, it is 
founded on the conformity of the doc- 
trines to enlightened reason and to 
truth, either previously known, or intu- 
itively acknowledged as soon as pre- 
sented—upon their utility, their beau- 
ty, fitness, and moral excellence ; and 
in amore practical point of view, as 
relates to our individual reception of 
them, it arises from their influence on 
the affections and character, their 
adaptation to our nature and wants, and 
their effect upon the heart and life. 

‘“ The former species of evidence re- 
sembles that by which we would judge 
of the authenticity and credit of such a 
work as those Orations of Cicero, which 
Markland, Wolfius, and other critics, 
have, from their style and manner, 
asserted to be spurious, and the work of 
some ancient rhetorician ;* or, to take 
a modern instance, it is argued upon 
much the same principles upon which 
English antiquarians have, within the 
last haif century, discussed and reject- 
ed the spurious plays and poems forged 
by Ireland, and ascribed to Shakspeare, 
or the still more ingenious fabrications 
of Chatterton. Or, to draw an exam- 
ple from the political history of Eng- 
land in a former age, it was on these 
principles, connected with such slight 
external testimony as could be found, 
that English critics and historians have 
decided upon the authenticity of the 
Icon Basilike, originally published as 
the production of King Charles I. but 
now generally believed to have been 
written by Bishop Gauden. The con- 
troversies which have been carried on 
among the historians and critics of the 
continent of Europe, concerning the 
authenticity of the Memoirs of Prince 
Eugene, ascribed to himself, and of the 


“* The orations, Post Reditum, Pro Do- 
mo Sua, Ad Quirites, and De Haruspi- 
cum Responsis, though found in most man- 
uscripts, are, according to the better opin- 
ion of critics, not genuine, though unques- 
tionably of great and probably of classical 
antiquity. Wolfius, and other German 
crities, have also doubted of the authenti- 
city of the Oration * Pro Marcelle.’ 
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Testament Politique of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, will furnish other examples.* 

‘‘ The other species of evidence resem- 
bles, in nature, (though it is certainly 
much higher in degree,) the estimate 
which the philosophical inquirer forms 
of the truth or falsehood of an ethical 
er a metaphysical system, as of Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, for in- 
stance, or of the doctrines of Cud- 
worth’s Immutable Morality ; where 
we draw the materials of our judgement, 
not from extrinsic knowledge, but 
from the first principles of reason, and 
the study of our own minds.” pp. 21—24. 


Against this moral internal cvi- 
dence, Dr.Chalmers,it is well known, 
has arrayed himself, and conceived 
that he was rendering a service to 
Christianity by denying its force. 
He was probably led into this opinion 
by meeting with the objections of in- 
fidels against some facts and doc- 
trines of the Bible, as childish and 
unworthy of a divine original. But 
while he inculcates humility of spirit, 
and the duty of freeing one’s selt 
from all prepossessions against the 
scriptures, he seems to have thought 
that these prepossessions are against 
the design and tendency of the Bi- 
ble. Now in our jadgement, no inf- 
del ever existed who did not at once 
approve of them as soon as he un- 
derstood them. Indeed, if the Bible 
be true and its tendency capable of 
being discovered by the human in- 
tellect, it is impossible for a man 
who fairly examines not to approve 
ofit. But there is a broad and ob- 
vious distinction between the facts 
and doctrines, and the design and 
effects ot revealed religion. ‘That 
there are things in the Bible, which 
we should not have anticipated, is a 


‘¢ % In both these cases there ts, I believe, 
external evidence against the genumeness 
of these works ; but, on the other hand, it 
has been urged that f Richelieu and 
Prince Eugene did not in fact write these 
works, their rea] authors must have been 
men of at least equal talent and know- 
ledge of the subject with the alleged au- 
thors—which is scarcely probable. It is 
from this internal evidence that Say, in 
his ‘Economie Politique,’ considers 
them as genuine.” 


concession which every enlightened 
Christian will make to the skeptic 
nor will he weaken by it a solitary 
argument in favour of his religion: 
but on the contrary, will connect its 
difficulties with those of the Sysiem 
of nature, and prove that they have 
the same author. The design and 
tendency of the Bible, however, we 
could have anticipated. They must 
conform to the moral character of 
God, as discovered by the circum. 
stances of our condition as moral 
beings. The highest intellect may 
differ wholly from an inferior mind, 
with regard to the wisdom of mea- 
sures ; and thus the facts and doc- 
trines, which are the measures of the 
Infinite Mind, may be beyond our 
comprehension. But with regard 
to the moral quality of an action, 
and the wisdom of a contrivance, 
when they are accurately known, 
all minds must decide alike. When 
therefore, from the revelation itself, 
we learn the similarity of its design 
with that of the Moral Governor in 
his system, and find from our know- 
ledge of human nature, that its ten- 
dency conforms with this design, we 
are capable of deciding that it is an 
emanation from the moral excellence 
and wisdom of God. 

As we tear that Dr. Chalmers’s 
opinion has had an unhappy efiect 
in raising doubt upon a_ subject 
which when properly stated is 
perfectly clear, we shall briefly 
consider the grounds of the se- 
veral evidences. And we do this 
the more readily, in order to pre- 
pare the way for the subject of the 
uses to which they may be applied. 
If we mistake not, this subject has 
not been viewed in a_ sufficiently 
practical light ; and while arguments 
have been multiplied and put into 
a logical form by the ingenuity of 
writers, the best method of stating 
them and the fittest evidence to be 
used in order to convert infidels 
have been comparatively neglected. 
To each of these points, after first 
looking at the grounds of the distinct 
evidences, we shall devote a few re- 
marks. 
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Upon the nature of the historical 
proof, Dr. Channing’s observations 
are so original and satisfactory, that 
we cannot avoid giving them to our 
readers, 

‘¢ Testimony, we are told, cannot 
prove a miracle. Now the truth ts, 
that testimony, of itself and immedi- 
ately, proves no fact whatever, not 
even the most common. ‘Testimony 
can do nothing more than show us 
that che testifier has a belief, a con- 
viction, that a certain phenomenon 
orevent has occurred. Here testi- 
mony stops ; and the reality of the 
event is to be judged altogether 
from the nature and degree of this 
conviction, and from the circum- 
stances under which it exists. This 
conviction 1s an effect, which must 
have a cause, and needs to be ex- 
plained ; and if no cause can be 
found but the real occurrence of the 
event, then this occurrence is admit- 
ted as true. Such is the extent of 
testimony. Now a man, who affirms 
a miraculous phenomenon or event, 
may give us just as decisive proofs, 
by his character and conduct, of the 
strength and depth of his conviction 
as if he were affirming a common oc- 
currence. Testimony then does 
just as much in the case of miracles, 
as of common events; that is, it 
discloses to us the conviction of 
another’s mind. Now this convic- 
tion in the case of miracles requires 
a cause, an explanation, as much as 
in every other 5 and if the circum- 
stances be such, that it could not 
have sprung up and been established 
but by the reality of the alleged 
iniracle, then that great and funda- 
mental principle of human belief, 
namely, that every effect must have 
a Cause, compels us to admit the mir- 
acle.”’* 

_ The testimony of the apostles was 
given in circumstances, which show 
that they believed what they assert- 
ed. These circumstances first es- 
tablished the point, that they had no 
motive for deceiving ; concerning 


* Dadlejan Lecture, pp. 15, 16 
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which, we judge from our ordinary 
knowledge of human nature. After- 
wards the question arises whether 
their belief can be accounted for, in 
the circumstances in which it arose, 
by any other cause but the occur- 
rence of the events to which they 
testified. Here we decide from ex- 
perience, and if we know all the 
circumstances, we cannot but rely as 
implicitly upon the testimony of an 
eye-witness, as upon that of our own 
senses. And, as the apostles were 
eye-witnesses, this question admits 
ot a very easy solution. The first 
therefore affords the only ground for 
doubt ; but rests upon a vastly 
stronger foundation, than the greater 
part of causes in a court of justice ; 
since most witnesses cannot have it 
in their power to test their belief, 
as the apostles did, by a consistent 
and virtuous life and a death of suf- 
fering. There is here also no diffi- 
culty of decision; for the circum- 
stances refer us to certain principles 
of our nature, which are as invaria- 
ble as the laws of matter. 

There is another argument often 
made distinct from the foregoing, but 
in reality only a corroboration of 
it. ‘This is drawn from the preva- 
lence of a general belief in the truth 
of Christianity soon after it was 
made known to the world. This 
argument differs from the former, in 
having relation to the hearsay or 
secoudary witnesses, while the other 
is concerned with the eye-witnesses 
alone. Like that, it consists of two 
parts ; the belief of these secondary 
witnesses, and the cause of that be- 
lief. The first point however is one 
on which no person, not even an 
infidel, can raise a question. The 
other point depends for its strength 
upon the character, and circum- 
stances of the apostles, who are con- 
ceived incapable of propagating false- 
hood. And its force is to show that 
they were generally believed in the 
first ages, and thus to infer from the 
belief of the best judges, that they 
furnished credible evidence. This 
evidence was their own testimony 
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or miracles ; and thus in either case 
we are carried back to the former 
argument. 

The argument from prophecy is 
as much founded on our knowledge 
of the powers of man, as those al- 
ready mentioned, on our knowledge 
of his motives. Ifa prophecy is re- 
ally such—that is, if it is written be- 
fore the event, did not work ont its 
own fulfilment, and is so specific as 
to fix its reference to particular oc- 
currences, it furnishes the best pos- 
sible proof of being part of a revela- 
tion. For whatever may be the 
powers of man, we are perfectly 
sure, that they cannot penetrate into 
future events, which is far beyond 
the reach of conjecture, or sagacity. 

The internal evidence, in all its 
parts, is founded on the same know- 
ledge of human abilities. As Ers- 
kine expresses it, if the apostles 
were not true witnesses, they were 
the greatest philosophers that the 
world ever saw. ‘They have com- 
posed a number of books which 
agree together with singular con- 
sistency, after having stood the ex- 
amination of ages. ‘This an impos- 
tor could scarcely have done. They 
have the art of exhibiting a perfect 
artlessness and simplicity of state- 
ment, and of assuming the character 
of honest men. This is an attempt 
to which ordinary powers are une- 
qual. They have given to the world 
the life and character of one, who, 
if he existed such, was divine ; and 
if not, was drawn by the pencil of an 
angel. They have more than 
agreed together,—they have cor- 
roberated each other in minute cir- 
cumstances, where impostors of the 
greatest powers must ever fail. 
They have the appearance of ex- 
treme ignorance, and yet write on 
subjects of practical morality far 
better than the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome. If their igno- 
rance was real, whence this surpris- 
ing knowledge ; if assumed, how 
splendid their talents to support the 
deception. In short, from a vast 
number of distinct arguments sim- 


[Sepr, 


ilar to these, we arrive at the con- 
clusion, that to compose the Bible 
was a design far beyond the powers 
ofliuman impostors. Indeed if it be 
not true, it is, as has been well ob- 
served, the greatest miracle, which 
the world ever saw. 

The internal moral evidence, as 
Mr. Verplanck terms it, or the in- 
ternal evidence of Erskine and other 
writers, rests upon the same found- 
ation. We are sure, frem the de- 
sign and tendency of the Bible, that 
more than human powers must have 
contrived it. It is worthy of the in- 
tellect as well as of the benevo- 
lence and wisdom of God. Now in 
order to be persuaded of this, we 
need only understand the nature 
and design of revelation, without 
any previous knowledge of the di- 
vine government,—without infer- 
ring from past experience, that the 
Bible comes from the Author of na- 
ture and providence. That such 
previous knowledge gives great con- 
firmation to our conclusions, is very 
evident, and, by Erskine’s illustra- 
tions, seems to have appeared to 
him to be the only ground for 
forming them. ‘* If,’ says he,‘ an 
intimate friend of Julius Cesar 
had retired to some distant corner 
of the world, before the com- 
mencement of the political career 
of that wonderful man, and _ had 
there received an accurate history 
of every circumstance of his con- 
duct, how would he have received 
it? he would certainly have be- 
lieved it ; and not merely because 
he knew that Cesar was ambitious, 
but also, because he could discern, 
that every step of his progress as 
recorded in the history was adapt- 
ed, with admirable intelligence, to 
accomplish the object of his ambt- 
tion.”? And in another place, he 
says expressly, ‘‘ If the subject mat- 
ter of divine revelation be entirely 
new to us, we cannot possibly have 
any ground on which we may rest 
our judgement as to its probability. 
But if our observations are true, this 
species of evidence comes with ¢ 





1825.] 
fap greater force upon our minds, 
‘han to persuade us merely that the 
gospel, in its nature and design, is 
worthy of God. The first question 
that we agitate 1s, whether it 
nasa divine or human origin. Now 
if any argument present itself 
strong enough to produce the 
conviction that the Bible’ can- 
not be a human invention, we 
ascribe it of course to God. This 
process would take place, if we 
knew nothing of the divine intellect 
and benevolence ; if we had never 
watched the course of providence, 
and detected in it a scheme of govern- 
ment over rational and moral crea- 
tures. We have need only of that 
ordinary knowledge of human pow- 
ers which experience never fails to 
give to allexcept the most savage of 
ourrace. Every man who would 
not ascribe Paradise Lost or the 
Principia to a child, or a_ watch 
or organ to a rude Indian me- 
chanic, may infer from the con- 
tents of the Bible, that it bears 
ithe stamp of some greater than hu- 
man intelligence. Here the argu- 
ment which Erskine has handled 
so beautifully and ably finds its 
proper place, and strengthens the 
former result. Besides being be- 
yond human powers in its structure 
and design, the Bible contains an 
account of the actions of God, and 
4 new developement of his cha- 
racter, which is in perfect harmo- 
ny with our knowledge gleaned 
‘rom nature. It contains a desiga 
io act upon our race by a display 
of this character, perfectly fitted to 
produce the intended effect of con- 
forming us to the moral image of 
our Maker. On these points, we 
nay form an opinion with as much 
humility as when we gather, from 
the light of nature, arguments for 
the divine wisdom and benevolence. 
_ The illustration of Erskine, a 
little varied, may perhaps answer 
to give our thoughts a less abstract 
shape. Suppose, then, that a com- 


Mon friend of Cesar and Pompey 
Vor. VII.—No. 9. 59 
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had been removed from the ac- 
tive field of politics, and had learn- 
ed, that one or the other of them 
had by the exertion of superior 
talents, made himself master of the 
Roman world. He would see, in 
the particulars of the history, an 
activity and strength of mind 
which he was sure Pompey never 
possessed. Now if he had not known 
Cesar intimately, he would be at 
no loss to pronounce him the con- 
queror, from his acquaintance with 
his rival. And it would add only 
new strength to a conviction which 
he was already unable to resist, if 
he tound that Cesar had displayed 
those qualities, with which, in the 
intimacy of a private friend, he had 
been long familiar. In the same 
manner, it | am sure that the au- 
thorship of an anonymous work lies 
between two persons, and that its 
style and sentiments are beyond the 
abilities of the one with whom I! 
am acquainted, | want no more ev- 
idence to persuade me, that the oth- 
er reputed author must have writ- 
ten it. And if in a transient ac- 
quaintance with him, I have ob- 
served a few flashes of the same ge- 
nius or the same turn of thinking 
which appears in the work, I have 
another reason for imputing to him 
what bears the impress of his mind, 
and might be persuaded by this ar- 
gument for his being the author, 
although IT had not compared him 
with any one else. 

But besides these two arguments, 
this species of evidence consists of 
one drawn from the integrity of the 
sacred writers, to which we can 
give only a passing notice. If the 
scriptures are such in their tenden- 
cy, we must, in order to ascribe 
them to human invention, admit the 
absurdity not only of superhuman, 
but also of benevolent imposture. 
We must suppose, that they were 
contrived by extraordinary powers, 
and palmed upon the world by be- 
nevolence and goodness, in order to 
promote virtue and happiness. 
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We extract from Mr. Verplanck’s 
third chapter, a tine passage relating 
to this subject. 


“If then a code were now to be present- 
ed to the world, claiming to have been 
prepared under the special guidance of 
heaven, which should embody all that 
was anywhere wise or excellent in hu- 
man laws. should avoid all their im- 
perfections, and should supply all their 
deficiencies ; which was suited to eve- 
ry form of civil policy, and to all under- 
standings; which never needed the 
help of judicial exposition or of legisla- 
tion, to fill up or correct its defects ; 
which was so far level to every man’s 
comprehension as to direct him aright 
in all the multifarious concerns of life 
—let me ask, would such a claim to di- 
vine authority appear to be without 
foundation? Would it be wholly un- 
reasonable to ascribe to super-hu- 
man wisdom what human wisdom had 


[Sepr. 
to be intellectually capable (of which 
there is, indeed, no sufficient proof) of 
discovering that system, nevertheless. 
we cannot believe that their wishes and 
inclinations would have allowed them 
to have formed such a moral theory, 
Men, as was quaintly but sagaciously 
remarked by some old writer, have not 
reason enough to use their reason. 
We all can, and habitually do, blind 
ourselves to the truth which is dis- 
pleasing to us. Therefore it is that 
the ethics of merely human _phi- 
losophy always have been, and always 
will be, in some degree formed to suit 
human passions and inclinations. If 
they impose some wise restraints upon 
our appetites, they compensate us by 
indulging our pride; if they bid 
us refrain from injuring our neigh- 
bours, they still tolerate, and perhaps 
inculcate the idolatry of self-love and 
self-admiration. 

‘* Since, therefore, the talent of man- 


aT 
4 


so long, so often, and so vainly at- 
tempted’ If this be at all or in any 
degree whatever probable, in a system 
regulating the simple rights of proper- 
ty and personal liberty, how much 
more strongly will the argument apply 
to the divine origin of a body of moral in- 
structions regulating all man’s actions, 
his words, and thoughts, and desires, and 
reaching to his inmost soul! The pro- 
mulgation of such a moral law is wor- 
thy of the great Lawgiver, and attests 
his interposition. 

It will add nota little weight to this 
analogical argument, if we consider 
that the analogy holds good in another 
and remarkabie particular. Moral im- 
pediments of the same nature, are the 
main obstacles to purity and perfection, 
alike in civil legislation and in the 
laws which should govern the con- 
science and the heart. In the one case 
the interests, the ambition, the unruly 


kind never did, in fact, invent or ex- 
cogitate for itself a perfect system of 
ethics, there is a high moral probability 
that it was not capable of doing it. 
Add to this the stronger moral proba- 
bility, that if men could have done this, 
they would not; and we must necessa- 
rily infer that such a morality must be 
divine. But if so, whilst it bears its 
own evidence upon its front, it also con- 
firms the other doctrines of that reve- 
lation of which it forms a necessary 
and harmonious part. 

“ The morality of Christianity is not 
an insulated part of this dispensation, 
which might be transplanted into any 
other system of belief with equal effi- 
cacy. It is connected with, and en- 
twined in, all its essential doctrines. 
It is not given simply as a rule of life, 
but as a test of character; teach- 
ing those who acknowledge it the se- 
crets of their own hearts; making 
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passions, and the base selfishness of 
mankind, combine with ignorance or 
indolence, to prevent equal and simple 
justice and political wisdom, from regu- 
lating the whole civil rule of life. In 
the other, that moral rule of life, which 
Christianity has laid before us, calls for 
such habitual and unqualified sacri- 
fices of the selfish to the benevolent af- 
fections, imposes such restraints upon 
sensual appetites, and teaches truths so 
mortifying to the innate pride of the 
understanding, that alewing manlgnd 


them feel the chains which bind them 
to sin and misery, and bidding them to 
look for deliverance to an arm more 
powerful than their own; while this 
same revelation, which detects the 
lurking diseases of human nature, pre- 
scribes and supplies the remedy. 
‘Thus, the moral tendency of a re- 
ligion, if it be clear and decided, and 
still more, if it be also original, would 
constitute a palpable and prominent. 
and most cenvincing sign of its truth. 
pp. 98——10!. 
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From the nature of this evidence, 
it may obviously possess almost 
any degree of force up to perfect 
certainty. And, that it is in fact at- 
tended with a very high degree of 
conviction, will appear, when we 
consider that it is made up ofa vast 
number of independent particulars, 
as numerous as the relations of re- 
ligion to the nature of man, and the 
rovidence and character of God. 
Thus the morality of the Bible ; the 
adaptedness of its truths to every 
class of minds and every state of 
society ; the unity of religion from 
its imperfect beginnings as Judaism 
to its full developement as Chris- 
tianity ; its perfect accordance with 
the philosophy of mind3 its mo- 
sal influence ; the grand simplicity, 
beauty, and results of its great truth, 
the mission and redemption of 
Christ ;—-these are only a few of 
its multiplied relations, which fur- 
uish separate arguments ; each of 
which, like the parts of the hu- 
man frame, manifests a wise and 
benevolent author. As society ad- 
vances, (to adopt the beautiful 
thought of Dr. Channing,) religion 
will be found to adapt itself to the 
improved knowledge and _ refine- 
ment of man. And as it is drawn 
less from the systems of men, and 
more from the pure fountain of the 
Bible, it will shed around new 
beauties, and a more alluring, per- 
suasive influence. Thus we ar- 
rive at the delightful conclusion, 
that in the progress of time, and of 
the human intellect, this kind of ev- 
idence will gain force, from new 
discoveries of the nature of revela- 
tion, and its new relations to our 
ever-changing species. 

We now proceed to make a few 
remarks upon the best method of 
treating the evidences, and upon 
their comparative use; in doing 
which, we aim at being strictly 
practical. 

It is not perhaps too much to say, 
that most writers have written 
rather to defend Christianity, and 
confirm its friends in their faith, 





than for the use of that large class 
of minds who may need an antidote 
to skepticism. A writer may re- 
ceive the thanks and applauses of 
Christians for his zeal and ability, 
he may appear greatly above his 
infidel antagonist in knowledge of 
the subject ; and yet fail to pro- 
duce a lasting and desirable impres- 
sion in favour of Christianity. A 
peculiar combination of rare mental 
and moral traits is necessary, that 
the full effect may follow the 
labours of the Christian advocate. 
Among the causes most likely to 
injure his success, may be mention- 
ed the want of a skeptical mind, of 
experience with regard to the doubts 
of others, and of the right spirit of 
controversy. 

Of all men, an unbeliever, whilst 
engaged in serious argument, is 
least to be treated with ridicule or 
asperity, as if his objections came 
from a weak mind or a bad heart. 
In the one case, his pride of intel- 
lect will be  roused,--~a passion 
by no means wanting in_ his 
breast, and sufficiently strong te 
overcome all that love of truth, 
on which the simple and ro- 
mantic alone rely, for the success of 
abstract argument. In the other 
case, he will be furnished with an 
objection to Christianity itself;—- 
since its professed advocate could 
not conceal a temper and spirit, 
which for ought he knows, may be 
the natural result of his faith. 
Some writers seem to impute all in- 
fidelity to the zmmediate influence 
of a_ profligate or proud spirit. 
This is not always true ; and if it 
were need not be forced upon the 
notice of the infidel himself. The 
point in controversy is, whether 
Christianity is true ;—if it be not, it 
is not pride, but love of truth, which 
rejects its authority. If it be true, 
he will sooner be convinced of his 
blindness and unbelief, by its ad- 
mitted testimony, than by the asser- 
tion of a fellow-man. 

But perhaps this fault is not apt 
to appear in set treatises, so much 
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as in other methods of arguing with 
infidels. A want of experience in 
regard to the doubts of others, is, 
however, in our judgement, a com- 
mon and serious error of writers. 
A man may construct an able and 
good argument for Christianity. He 
may select from every former de- 
fender of revelation, the most con- 
vincing and lucid statements ; he 
may consider and refute the objec- 
tions of all infidels from Celsus 
downward, and yet fail of per- 
suading an infidel, for a want of 
the knowledge of his character and 
feelings. He is ignorant of the va- 
riety of persons included under the 
term skeptics; and therefore does 
not know what sort of treatment 
they severally need. He travels 
over the ground of evidence, and ev- 
ery thing appears to him smooth 
and solid, But perhaps the more 
acute or deranged senses of the 
skeptic might discover some ob- 
struction to be levelled, or imper- 
fection to be filled up. This argu- 
ment is not put in its proper light. 
Here a principle is to be settled, be- 
fore the reader’s mind can proceed 
with satisfaction, and which, if 
taken for granted, will cast a shade 
upon all the deductions, which are 
blended together in his memory. 
Here a difficulty arises, and in- 
ereases in importance, for the mere 
reason of its having obtained no so- 
lution. The mind clings to it, as 
to something which has embarrassed 
our progress ; and by a_ natural as- 
sociation arising whenever we re- 
view our conclusions, it grows from 
the difficulty it has occasioned into 
an indefinite and dusky magnitude. 
Thus, it is possible that even in an 
honest inquirer’s mind, some trifling 
doubt easily dispersed in its begin- 
nings, may have grown to a for- 
midable size ; may have clustered 
around it other doubts, when the 
mind had become bewildered ; and 
taking advantage of the favourable 
principles of our nature may have 
brought on gloom and distress ;— 
asthe clouds of summer sometimes 


gathering into a storm, darken the 
sky, and deluge a large tract oj 
country. 

We have almost anticipated our- 
selves in the remarks which we in- 
tended to make vpon the impor- 
tance of a skeptical mind ; by which 
we mean a disposition peculiarly 
cautious in admitting proof. That 
there is a difference among men in 
this particular is a subject of com. 
mon remark, and seems to be con- 
nected with the temperament and 
whole character. Some persons 
show a want of discrimination with 
regard to the soundness of argu- 
ments; while others are blinded by 
their interest in whatever cause 
they espouse. Now though such 
persons may be useful as practical 
men and as orators to impress truth, 
they are far from being the most 
useful antagonists of the skeptic ; 
since they cannot understand his 
difficulties, and are as distant from 
truth on the one side as he is on the 
other. But on the contrary, in ev- 
ery investigation, and especially in 
this of the evidences, a writer is pe- 
culiarly valuable, who adopts with 
proper limitations, the principle 
that to doubt is the beginning ot 
philosophy. Such a man will ne- 
ver adduce old arguments without 
examining their soundness, and his 
examination is a sure test of their 
truth. The reader knows from his 
turn of thought, that he is a man 
to ke confided in, that he cannot be 
imposed upon by sophistry, and 
would not wilfully misstate to con- 
vert the world to his sentiments. 
The mere pretence of skeptical wri- 
ters to fairness and freedom from 
prejudice has been of great service 
to their cause ; whilst the grossest 
hostility to the truth has shone 
through this specious covering. 0! 
how much greater service then 
to the cause of truth will the writer 
be, who exhibits a candour and ho- 
nesty that cannot have been as- 
sumed, whose mind is free from e!- 
ror, and his heart from prejudice : 
Such a man will seldom advance ar 
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argument, which will not of itself 
make a real impression. And it 
should be set down as a most impor- 
‘ant truth. that weak arguments ne- 
ver fail to disturb the mind, to stop 
it in its pleasing and easy admission 
of truth, and to act like gangrene, in 
spreading their unhealthy influence 
through all that part of the subject 
where they occur. Especially in 
this subject, if a writer in order to 
swell his book, or present a large 
file of arguments, (which like the 
men of a regiinent are some of 
them effective and others not,) or 
from an unhappy facility of admitting 
proof ona subject previously be- 
lieved true, or from the unfairness 
of a polemic spirit, introduces so- 
phisms in the shape and place of 
truth ; he does a very serious inju- 
ry to the cause he wishes to sup- 
port. Some such arguments have 
entirely destroyed the effect of well- 
composed and well-meaning works ; 
as a blemish in a pleasing face at- 
tracts the eye, and weakens the 
impression of features otherwise 
beautiful. They destroy our confi- 
dence in the capacity of a writer ; 
for our minds have ‘discovered a 
falsity in his argaments which he 
did not perceive. They often do 
away the effect which perfect ho- 
nesty and love of truth in a writer 
produce, and which strengthens the 
impression of satisfactory demon- 
stration. The Bible itself, more than 
any other composition, has these 
traits ;~-let every advocate of its 
authority imbibe its impartial and 
honest spirit. 

There is an argument in Mr. 
Verplanck’s work, which we should 
be sorry to see in a work designed 
for the use of infidels, although it 
may be proper where it occurs. 
After mentioning the argument 
from types as a species of pro- 
phecy, (an argument which would 
have little weight with most skep- 
tics,) he speaks of a source of ev- 
idence ‘derived from a multipli- 
city of passages” in the Old Tes- 
‘ament, ** not primarily referring to 





the events of the Christian dis- 
pensation, but evidently appearing 
by their number and aptitude, to 
have been purposely so framed, 
as when those events had occur- 
red to bear a natural and obvious 
application to them, and thus to 
enlarge the utility of the book con- 
taining them, from a transitory and 
local, to a universal purpose.” We 
believe indeed with our author, 
that the Old Testament is so con- 
trived, as to be useful to all ages 
and states of society, and so far as 
this shows the unity of design in the 
scriptures, it is an evidence of their 
truth. But further than this, it is 
so uncertain an argument, as, if ad- 
vanced, to weaken the impression 
of other truths upon a_ skeptical 
mind. For may it not in part be 
attributed to that spirit of devotion, 
which continues the samein every 
age, as long as sin and holiness pre- 
serve their nature ? And in a sub- 
ject so extensive, and so much em- 
ploying the thoughts as religion, re- 
semblances to every thing without 
and within must exist; it may re- 
sult therefore in part from the na- 
ture of religion, that it borrows il- 
lustrations, and clothes itself in the 
imagery which the Old Testament 
threw around passing events. 

A writer of this cautious temper 
will be most useful, when he has 


bimself suffered from the disease of 


skepticism, and can point out the 
causes and method of his recovery. 
Without this qualification, he may 
indeed avoid-weak or useless arga- 
ments, and detect the difficulties 
of the subject; but with it, he will 
possess a force and cogency not 
easily gained by any other mental 
discipline. He alone can tell what it 
is to be tossed by doubts until the 
mind becomes almost unable to 
resist them, and seems. ap- 
proaching to a settled derangement 
of its powers. He alone can tell 
what is the gloom of uncertainty 
compared with the radiance of truth ; 
at which, after almost giving over 
the pursuit, he at length arrived. 
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He can remember the series of tu- 
roultuous thoughts which rose and 
fell in turn ; the arguments heaped 
upon arguments antil they became 
too high to be supported ; the se- 
vere bent of his powers to the de- 


tection of error, which tired and: 


discouraged him; the new possibili- 
ties of mistake which threw down 
the little fabric of truth he had been 
building. If he had been an avow- 
ed unbeliever, he can trace his pre- 
judices to their fountain, and can best 
tell what species and form of argu- 
ment is most firm to overcome the 
force of depraved inclination. He, 
more than any one else, can appeal 
to the feelings of the skeptic, and 
can use persuasives which have in- 
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ply any immediate correctives to jy. 
isa point on which there may be 
some doubt ; but he might be be. 
yond question highly useful, by ep. 
larging the knowledge of those who 
inculcate truth, concerning this part 
of human nature, and by converting 
education into a means of counter. 
acting its unhappy influence. But— 
of the classes of skeptics, some ex- 
hibit a peculiar pride of intellect or 
profligacy of life as their prominent 
trait of mind, and that by which 
they have induced the habit oj 
disbelief. Many, it not all of the 
writers against Christianity have 
been of one of these classes. Their 
sophistries ought to be exposed, 


but not so much for their own good, 
as for that of the many readers who 
may be injured by them. If any 
benefit can reach them, it will be 
mostly derived through a knowledge 
of the design of the Bible, and an 
appeal to their consciences, and 
their sense of what is great and no- 
ble. Yet they are not likely to be 
convinced by any force or clearness 
of argument, and if mere believers in 
Christianity, would be little more 
valuable in their various relations to 
their tellow-men ; since the immo- 
rality of those who believe in the Bi- 
ble weakens its influence as much as 
all the objections of unbelief. They 
would only be useful to be counted 
up, if Christianity were to be 
voted into truth, like those citizens 
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finitely more than the power of ab- 
stract truth. The writings of some 

’ converted infidels, as of Erskine and 
Jenyns, besides their appearance of 
honest conviction, as coming from 
men who have renounced their 
opinions, seem to be valuable in 
these particulars. They present a 
a map of the process by which a 
mind has been gained over to Chris- 
tianity—of a process which has been 
tested, while other arguments have 
failed of their effect. 

The classes of skeptics should al- 
so be considered, in order to enforce 
the truth of Christianity with dis- 
crimination and success. And here 
we cannot but express our wish, 
that the whole subject of skepti- 
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cism, not merely in its acknow- 
ledged forms, but in its secret opera- 
tions in the heart, where it exists 
to take the side of depraved inclina- 
tion and blunt the edge of every 
truth, might receive the attention 
of some skilful writer. Foster, in 
his first essay, has given us the pro- 
cess by which an Atheist is some- 
times formed ; an equally able writer 
would render a very great service to 
religion by extending this acuteness 
to the description of all those dis- 
eases of the mind and heart, which, 
sometimes combined and sometimes 
singly are at length changed into 
Skepticism. Whether he could ap- 


who go to the polls to support the 
candidate in whose favour some 
demagogue or mere accident had 
enlisted them. Another class is that 
of young and heedless minds, who 
are prone to decide against old 
opinions, and are imposed upon 
by the dazzling exterior of free and 
independent speculation. They 
need to learn the use of reason, 
their proneness as human creatures 
to make wrong judgements, and 
above all, the immense value 0! 
Christianity compared with every 
other support and hope of the soul. 
But there is a class less noticed 
and more numerous perhaps than 
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would at first be supposed, as their 
conflict goes on within, and as 
they frequently recover from the 
pressure of their difficulties after a 
short time, although injured by 
them all their lives. Whatever may 
have been the first cause of their 
errors, whether fondness for inqui- 
ries removed beyond our faculties, 
or an unhappy discipline of the 
mind, or some principle of forming 
opinions relied on with confidence, 
but very baneful and false when 
carried into its remote results, they 
soon become sensible of the misery 
of doubting, and adopt every mea- 
sure toremove it. By degrees they 
have departed from truth, until be- 
fore they are aware, they are in- 
volved in the thickest glooms of un- 
certainty. They look around on 
every side and all is desolate, for 
the light of truth has sunk or 
glimmers faintly on a distant hori- 
zon. They look before, and their 
path leads they know not whither ; 
of one thing only they are cer- 
tain, that its end ts death. They 
atlempt to retrace their steps ; but 
have lost the clue which might 
have guided them through their 
mazes: their mind is driven off 
irom the centre of truth, and wan- 
ders through every system of false- 
hood. At ‘one moment, opinions 
that were long held are shaken, 
and at the next, the arguments that 
changed their belief are renounced. 
And in the shock of contending 
thoughts, the mind receives an in- 
jury not easily healed, and unfit- 
ting it for those very inquiries, to 
Which it is invited by the strong 
hope of future certainty. 

When persons who have con- 
tracted such habits in any of their 
stages approach the arguments for 
Christianity, we think that they 
should be directed towards the in- 
ternal evidence. For how can they 
lest with conviction upon the tes- 
mony of the apostles, when they 
are so bewildered as to be quite 
dubious what degree of credit to 
attach to any record of past ages ” 





And how can they be benefited 
by along chain of evidence, when 
the memory itself is tinged with 
skepticism, and cannot cunfide in 
deductions long since made? At 
such a time, to direct them to the 
argument from testimony, would be 
like steering a vessel in order to 
avoid a storm at sea, upon the rocks 
of a dangerous coast. First, the 
credulity of men will come to minds 
next their disposition to deceive; 
next the motives of which history 
gives no account, and which might 
possibly have .existed. The evi- 
dence is insufficient if good; the 
number of witnesses is too few ; 
the miracles recorded cannot be 
proved by testimony. Now when 
these perplexities and others like 
them arise, they are uncontrolla- 
ble by argument: they are like a 
hurricane which no human force 
can resist ,and which leaves clear 
traces of its power when it bas 
passed by. Give a person in this 
state of mind an introduction to the 
variety of authors, let him apply 
to one of the numerous answerers 
of Hume to learn the possibility of 
miracles, and to Bishop Douglas to 
establish their credit, and to Paley 
to get the direct argument, and to 
geome one else to refute infidel ob- 
jections ; and in the overstrained 
exertion to arrive at truth, the 
the mind receives far more injury 
than good. Even if every point is 
explained, and every doubt unrav- 
elled; when the mind takes a re- 
view of its progress, there is no- 
thing in what it has learned im- 
pressive ; nothing in this confused 
mixture of doubts and _ solutions 
easily retained in the memory ; 
nothing to ensure against a future 
recurrence of the same skepticism 
upon the same subject. But the 
internal evidence is from its sim- 
plicity, far better fitted to persuade. 
It has no long chain of argument, 
no series of proof reaching back 
through the past centuries to the 
first origin of Christianity, around 
which doubts can cluster, The 
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tiind arrives almost by a_ single 
step at the conclusion, that if 
there be truth this religion ts 
true; that it stands forth with 
marked beauty aid eclipses all 
other religious systems by its ex- 
cellence ; that it is fitted to satisfy 
the mind in its restless search tor 
happiness ; that it could not bave 
been devised by man ;_ that it has a 
design and a tendency worthy of 
God, 

Another property of this sort of 
evidence is, that upon a// minds it 
makes a forcible and lasting impres- 
sion. Evidence is wanted, which 
can not only satisfy but also per- 
suade and be remembered. On all 
the occasions where one man can 
influence another, we discern the 
great superiority of such arguments 
as connect themselves with our 
sympathies and aflections. Nothing 
so much enhances, and we may 
say constitutes the power of elo- 
quence, as this faculty of giving 
vividness and reality to truth. 
Nothing places a greater difference 
between the effects of our trains of 
thought. It is tne reason why one 
occurrence is remembered through- 
out life and controls a man’s whole 
character, whilst another is forgot- 
ten and inoperative. Of so pow- 
erful a principle as this the inter- 
nal evidence makes great use. It 
appeals to our interests and sym- 
pathies ; to our sense of what is 
great in power and sublime in 
moral dignity. It draws an argu- 
ment from the disease of sin, of 
which we are conscious, and its 
remedy, which we feel to be de- 
sirable ; from our relations towards 
God, and his feelings towards us ; 
from the obvious tendency of prin- 
ciples, which we can both witness 
and conceive of as being display- 
ed in the lives of human _ beings. 
It can never be forgotten; since 
it is connected as a conclusion 
with some of the most important 
subjects of human thought. Its 
impression is like that which we 
can conceive the face of an angel 


Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
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tc make upon our minds; which 
would be present to all our cop. 
ceptions of moral virtue and digni- 
ty, and give us a clear certainty 
of its celestial origin. ; 

The history of the world, view,- 
ed in this light as a theatre where 
Christianity displays itself withon; 
a mask, will be hereafter an im. 
pressive argument in favour of jt: 
truth. When the standard of Chris. 
tian practice shall have been raised, 
and a much larger number cop. 
formed to it, there will be a living 
demonstration which few can have 
power to resist. When in its tri- 
umph Christianity shall march from 
one heathen country to another, 
placing itself in direct comparison 


-with every false system of religion, 


it will receive the same homage of 
applause from the great mass of 
men, which greets the successful 
general and patriot, as he passes 
through a grateful country. Some 
past events now act upon the minds 
of reflecting men with a_ strong 
although silent influence of this na- 
ture. The French revolution has 
already stood up a witness in fa- 
vour of Christianity, by contrast. 
ing its principles with those of a 
licentious and disorganizing atheism. 
As the happiness of one republic 
is a stronger argument in favour of 
liberty, than all the utopias of phi- 
losophy ; so a voice comes from 
every event, where the principles 0: 
the gospel can be fairly tested, 
proclaiming to men that it is a re- 
ligion worthy of God. 

The last excellence of this moral 
evidence, to which we shall allude 
is that it leads of necessity to ap 
acquaintance with the Bible itself. 
This is obviously a most important 
tendency. The historical evidence 
persuades by something external 
and foreign; something which might 
have existed, whilst the Bible it- 
self had been of a different nature— 
had been a revelation of wrath in- 
stead of mercy, or obscure instead 
of being plain to the ordinary 1 
tellect. It resembles the testimo 
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ny given in court’in favour of the 
validity of a written instrument, by 
witnesses of an unexceptionable 
character. The jury might decide 
that it was not forged, whilst they 
remained entirely ignorant of its 
contents. So the man who is con- 
vinced by the historical evidence, 
or rests his faith upon 7z¢ alone, 
may be a stranger to the gospel. 
He believes in the evidence, but 
not in the gospel itself. He may 
remain as unimpressed by its truth, 
and as far from its blessed influ- 
ence, as if it were something with 
which men had no concern ; which, 
like some law-cases, was more cu- 
rious from the method of proof 
than from the point to be estab- 
lished. But the internal evidence 
involves an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of religion,—of those great 
truths which contain its essence 
and its value, A man, then, who 
places himself within the attrac- 
tion of its pure morality, its method 
of regenerating man, its hopes and 
promises, if he receive from it 
nothing more, may gain exalted 
sentiments and the power of acting 
above the ordinary standard of man- 
kind. Perhaps too, he had pre- 
judices against religion from not un- 
derstanding its nature, which this ar- 
sument may remove and induce 
him to read the Bible itself. Perhaps 
when he becomes acquainted with 
the history of Christ, which com- 
prehends our hopes and destiny ; 
when, he discovers its bearing upon 
iran: he will be astonished at its 
novelty and beauty, and be forced 
io admit its trath. Perhaps, as he 
finds a method of recovery from 
sin proposed, his own sense of guilt 
and thirst for happiness will be 
enlisted in its favour. Impressed 
by its overwhelming greatness of 
design, he will renounce objections 
derived from its seeming difficul- 
ties and contradictions. Presump- 
tive arguments, those centinels 
which close the mind to all op- 
posite considerations, wil yield 
no effectual resistance. Jf there is 


Vor. VII.—No. 9. GO 


here a fact which he should have 
pronounced puerile, and there one 
not to be expected in a commu- 
nication from God, their effect will 
be unperceived and lost amid the 
splendours of truth. The sufficien- 
cy of natural religion will be found 
to be assumed upon a false esti- 
mate of the actual attainments and 
nature of man; while that thought 
full of trouble to the perplexed in- 
quirer, that a true revelation would 
have been attended with fuller ev- 
idence, will be found to have gain- 
ed its importance from a criminal 
or unhappy disposition to under- 
rate the amount of proof. Thus 
while contrasting it with the gleomy 
light of skepticism, he will guide 
by it bis fature life. At least he 


will be nearer te ‘* the kingdom of 


God”’ than those numerous indi- 
viduals who receive the Bible as 
a revelation from heaven, and yet 
pay no respect to its authority. 
For these reasons we are pet- 
suaded that after the Bible itself, the 
best defence of its truth is those 
statements of tbe internal evidence 
which illustrate its nature and de- 
sign. It is these which, as Dr. Al- 
exander remarks in his work, 
have been in fact more successful 
than any other, in convincing skep- 
tical men. Jenyns and Erskine, by 
their clear exposition of this kind 
of evidence show the mode in 
which their own minds were af- 
fected, and the light in which it ap- 
peared to them most: satisfactory ; 
while the former, with seeming 
sincerity, sets little value upon the 
historical evidence in his work, and 
for this reason was charged with se- 
cret infidelity, in an age when the 
true force of his argument was not 
thoroughly understood. It is this 
evidence, too, in part, which per- 
suades the humble and unenlight- 
ened Christian that he is not 
trusting in ‘cunningly devised fa- 


bles,” but in a gospel which came 
down from heaven. Aad although 
he may never have put his Belief 
into the fovm of a logical propost- 
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tion, and is unable to follow a 
sophist through the mazes of ar- 
yument, he has a more just view 
of what the gospel is, than the in- 
fidel who rejects it. It is this too, 
which should be impressed upon 
the ‘historical believer,* that he 
may receive the Bible as something 
far above the level of common his- 
tory; and that he may argue upon 
it as containing a design to raise 
him to immortality, and a tendency 
which he must conform to, or per- 
ish for ever. 

In reflecting on the advance of 
clear views with regard to this 
subject, we are forcibly struck with 
the disappointment which infidels 
have felt and are destined to feel 
still more severely. Many of them 
have been aspirants after fame, who 
fondly hoped that their memory 
would be for ever connected with 
the defeat and disgrace of Chris- 
tianity. But meanwhile they have 
created talents by their attacks 
which have put their exertions to 
shame, and multiplied the argu- 
ments on the side of truth. And 
as for fame, the world bas too many 
important truths in its mind, to re- 
meiber long the history of exploded 
error, or the writings of its defend- 
ers. The advocate of Christianity 
is blessed and honoured ; while the 
names of Herbert, and Chubb, and 
Blount, and a thousand others, are 


* It is foreign to our design to illustrate 
the manner in which the different kinds 
of evidence corroborate each other, al- 
though this is an interesting topic. We 
believe, however, that, in point of fact, 
the various kinds of internal evidence 
persuade ve y many readers of the hon- 
esty of the scriptural writers, and that 
then they take the accounts of miracles, 
&c. upon their testimony; at the same 
time gathering a presumptive argument 
from the design with which these mira- 
cles must have been wrought. Perhaps 
the arguments ought thus to be blend- 
ed, as many writers have exhibited them. 
W-~ contend however fer the great use 
and prominence of the iaternal moral 
evidenee. 


Catiin’s Compendium. 


{Sery. 
known only from the writings of 
their opponents, or have already 
sunk into the oblivion which covers 


impotent and unsuccessful wicked. 
And in a purer age, when 


ness. 


the 


‘ Eclipse which intercepts truth’s heaven. 
ly beam, 

“ And chills and darkens a wide-wander. 
ing soul,” 


shall have been charmed away, it 
will appear as strange an event in 
the history of man, that hundreds 
and thousands have been bold 
enough to avow infidelity, as it now 
does that the world has so long 
bowed under the cruel yoke of idol- 
atry. 


— 


A Compendium of the System of Li- 
vine Truth, contained in a Series 
of Essays ; in which the principal 
suljects contained in the Holy 
Scriptures are carefully arrang- 
ed. briefly discussed, and tmproved, 
to which is added a System of 
Questions adapted tu the forego- 
ing System, by the Rev. Herman 
Daggett, Principal of the Foreign 

Mission School in Cornwall. By 

Jacosp Caruin, D. D, Pastor of a 

Church in New-Marlborough, 

Mass. Second Edition, 


Tuis we consider to be an excel. 
lent and judicious summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice. It is 
strictly speaking, a compendium ; 
for though the materials are abun- 
dant, and the discussions numerous, 
they are brought within a very nar- 
row compass. This is so much the 
better, provided the most important 
considerations that belong to the 
several subjects treated of are per- 
spicuously and pleasingly presented. 
Conciseness in such a performance, 
if obscurity and dryness be avoided, 
is peculiarly desirable. It is the 
fault of compendiums, that they are 
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apt to present a meagre and unintel- 
ligible list of topics, calculated rath- 
er to repel, than to invite the atten- 
tion of readers. We think the pre- 
sent production quite free from this 
fault. The author seems to have 
had a simple and single desire to 
communicate the truth, in such a 
manner that it should be both under- 
stood and felt. Accordingly in re- 
gard to style, he makes no preten- 
sions to elegance or refinement. It 
is plain, and in a degree colloquial. 
Considering the taste of the age, and 
the standard among scholars, it 
would be regarded perhaps as too 
unadorned. Still it is superior to 
that of the theologians of this coun- 
try, as it appeared in their most 
finished works, some fifty or eighty 
years ago. 

In regard to the execution of the 
work, in ether respects, little also is 
professed, but much is performed. 
The topics are distinctly proposed, 
and connected in a natural order. 
They include the essential doctrines 
and precepts of religion, with as 
much minuteness in the illustration 
as is consistent with the plan of the 
work. All the prominent considera- 
tions that attach to a body of divin- 
ity are introduced ; and thaugh not 
greatly amplified and enriched with 
critical researches, must be quite 
satislactory, we should think, to 
honest inquirers after truth. The 
discussion of the various subjects, is 
conducted in a natural and argament- 
ative manner, purely didactic in the 
form of the expressions, and exhib- 
ils respectable logical powers, and 
clear discrimination. In proof of the 
views which he maintains, his ap- 
peal is made chiefly to the scriptures 
~to scriptural principles, and to 
the analogy of faith. Sometimes. 
however, he introduces arguments 
grounded on reason and common 
sense, with good effect. Of the lat- 
ter we have favourable specimens in 
the essays on the being of a God, on 
decrees, on election, and on the im- 
mortality of the soul. 





It is a great excellence of this lit- 
tle volume, that while it fully exhib- 
its the doctrines of religion, and is 
not destitute of the metaphysical 
reasonings which are sometimes 
brought in support ofthose doctrines, 
it is nevertheless highly practical. 
The thoughts are so presented as to 
seem to the reader to have a direct 
relation to himself. The purposes 
of moral improvement and know- 
ledge, of faith and holy living, seem 
to be constantly kept in view by the 
author. The remarks which are 
appended to each essay, though very 
few and brief, contribute doubtless 
to give a practical turn to the discus- 
sions Viewed in this light, few 
little volumes are more instructive, 
and considering the momentous and 
deeply interesting nature of the sub- 
jects, few cafi be put into the hands 
of readers, with a greater prospect 
of being useful tothem. The sick- 
ening extravagancies of fiction, and 
the ravings of an infidel and hcen- 
tious poetry at the present day, may 
well be exchanged for reading,which, 
while it stores the mind with the 
best of knowledge, may become the 
means of awakening and converting 
the soul. 

The tone of sentiment which per- 
vades the volume is truly evangelic- 
al. The doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion are alone professedly tanght. 
Much light is thrown on the sacred 
volume, by the order and connexion 
in which its communications are 
here presented and brought to a 
point. And what we are happy to 
find, the soundness of the sentiments 
is not tainted by a harsh or dictato- 
rial manner of statement. The au- 
thor seems to be as liberal in his feel- 
ings, and as cautious in his language, 
as is consistent with honesty and 
plain dealing. His statements, ex- 
cept in the most evident axioms 
and fundamental truths, are seldom 
couched in positive and absolute 
terms.. They are rather inferred 
and reasoned out as true, than dog- 
matically declared to be so. And 
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when the moral character, or spirit- 
ual state of those who dissent from 
the evangelical scheme, is brought 
inte view, it is with evident candour 
and tenderness. The author fears, 
gather than positively asserts, how 
they may be situated as to their fu- 
ture and eternal prospects. When 
this slight concession is made toa 
person’s love of himself, or his par- 
tiality to his own opinions, there is a 
greater prospect of producing 
conviction on his mind. There 
is certainly one excuse less for 
for his rejection of divine truth; and 
the advocate of error, if he continues 
such, must cast the blame on his 
ewn pertinacity, rather than on the 
temper of his opponent. It detracts 
hothing from the force ofa true doc- 
trine, to state it modestly, and with 
its proper limitations, and it adds 
nething, to present it in a different 
manner. We like to see a convic- 
tion of the truth produced by its ev- 
idence ; and not a forced assent given 
to it by the bare assumption, or as- 
sertion of the writer. In perform- 
ing so high and solemn a trust as 
effering to the world a system of di. 
vine truth, there can not be too calm 
and heavenly a feeling—a_ tone 
raised too high above all quibble, 
bigotry, sophistry, passion, and the 
wrath of man. Such a work re- 

uires an understanding eminently 
fichted at the skies, and a heart 
touched and warmed by all the pure 
and subduing considerations of reli- 
gion. Certain points of mere hu- 
man speculation and opinion which 
have been interwoven with theology 
and which the scriptures do not 
solve, the author has wisely avoided 
or cautiously touched. He has laid 
the greatest stress on plainer and 
more important truths, which, con- 
stituting the mystery of the gospel, 
are designed to try, and search, and 
purify the heart. In saying what 
we do, we shall not be understood as 
asserting that every opinion ad- 
vanced by the writer is equally well 
supported—that no shades of differ- 
ence onminor points exist befwe en 


Catlin’s Compendium. 
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him and us; or that some improve. 
ments asto the statements of doc. 
trines might not be made. But if 
our Opinion is correct, the general 
merits of the work are sufficient to 
commend it to a religious public, 
and we are gratified that one so well 
qualified as the author, by age, wis- 
dom, and experience, has seen fit to 
give to the public, im. a very cun- 
densed form, the principal parts 
of a theological system generally ap- 
proved in New England. The re- 
searches of Edwards, Bellamy, and 
others, are here embodied and ar- 
ranged, so as to present a most clear 
and precise view of the connexion 
and harmony of divine truth. On the 
whole it strikes us that the author, 
while he has brought a commendable 
share of good sense and scriptural 
knowledge to bear on the illustration 
and defence of theology, has exhib- 
ited a spirit of candour, united with 
a zeal for the truth, and is in ahigh — 
degree convincing, practical, and 
solemn. 

We shall introduce a few quo- 
tations as specimens of the work. 
The following paragraph contains 
the author’s account of the moral 
perfection or goodness of God. 


“ Admitting the authenticity of the 
scriptures, which has been fully estab- 
lished; we have abundant evidence 
from them, not only in a way of de- 
claration, but also in a way of reason- 
ing and just conclusion, that the Lord 
is good; and that the Lord our God ix 
holy. There is indeed no want oi 
proof from the light of nature that the 
moral character of God’ is good. And 
this is a subject of immense impor: 
tance. For if, in fact, the evidence 
of God’s' goodness did not exist, except 
in the book of divine revelation; how 
could the ignorant and untutored sa- 
vages of the wilderness be wholly with- 
out excuse, in not knowing and wor- 
shipping the true God? With great 
candour and attention, therefore, it 1s 
incumbent on us to look into the ev! 
dence from the light of nature, as well 
as from the light of scripture, that the 
Lord our God is holy, just, and good. 
On this ground the whole world ap- 
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pears to be guilty before God. And 
we are happy to find, that, in the scrip- 
tures themselves, the evidence of the 
moral perfections of God is exhibited 
from the light ofnature. Their reason- 
ings we may adopt, with all safety ; and 
their conclusions will be full of va- 
lidity. The arguments from scrip- 
ture are drawn from the mighty 
works of God, and particularly from the 
work of creation. ‘The invisible 
things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead ; 
so that they are without excuse, be- 
cause that when they knew God, they 

lorified him not as God; neither were 
they thankful. But became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened.’ In the connex- 
jon of this noted passage, it is said con- 
cerning those against whom the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven, that 
*That which may be known of God is 
manifest to them, for God hath showed it 
unto them.’ He manifested his true cha- 
racter, as we have found, by his mighty 
works. He manifested his eternal 
power and Godhead, in such a manner 
and degree, by the great and glorious 
work of creation, as to render the hea- 
then without excuse, in all their idola- 
tries. That Godhead which was mani- 
fested by the work of creation, was 
something more than eternal power; 
which is only a natural perfection. It 
implied, also, moral perfection, which 
is necessary to render God the object 
of love and adoration. The same ar- 
gument from the light of nature, is 
stated in the 19th Psalm. ‘ The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech; and 
night unto night showeth knowledge. 
‘Phere is no speech nor language, 
where their voice is not heard;”’ 3, e. 
the voice of the heavens, and the firma- 
ment, proclaiming the glory of God. 
But what glory could possibly redound 
to God, from his mighty works, if he 
were destitute of moral perfection, and 
were an unholy and malevolent being ? 
An omnipotent being, void of goodness, 
and devoted to eyil, would justly merit 
the abhorrence and detestation of all ra- 
tional creatures. And would not such 
a being feel conscious of his own infi- 
nite baseness and malignity ? which 
would render him supremely and eter- 
nally miserable ! If God has the least 
*egarnd to his own honour amd glory, 





and to his own happiness, he nvust cex- 
tainly be an infinitely holy being, pos- 
sessed of perfect moral goodness and 
benevolence. 

We further observe, that in the 
scriptures, the moral perfection of God 
is inferred from his infinite supremacy 
and independence. The _ patriarch 
Abraham relied on this argument, 
when he interceded for the Sodom- 
ites; ‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?’ Isit possible, that an 
infinite being, a being absolutely su- 
preme and independent; a being far 
above all possible interest, motive, or 
inducement to do evil, should pervert 
judgement, and do wickedly? To act 
without a motive would seem to be im- 
possible ; but to act against the strong- 
est motives, is clearly and decidedly 
impossible. 

‘ Another evidence of the goodness 
and even the mercy of God arises from 
the good which he actually does; and 
from the numberless favours, which he 
confers on the guilty raceof men. All 
who can distinguish between right and 
wrong, must be sensible of great sin- 
fulness and ill desert. All, therefore, 
ought to realize the great goodness 
and mercy of God, manifested in their 
daily preservation, and daily comforts. 
Thus reasons the apostle. Speaking 
of the living God, who made heaven 
and earth ; and who, in times past, suf- 
fered all nations to walk in their own 
ways; he adds, ‘ Nevertheless, he left 
not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from hea- 
ven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.’ 

“Thus it appears that the common 
blessing of divine providence afford 
conclusive evidence, that the Lord is 
good, and thache is merciful. ‘It is of 
the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, and because his compassions 
fail not.’ 

‘‘ Further; the system of divine law 
and government, which is revealed in 
the Bible, affords unquestionable evi- 
dence of the holiness and goodness of 
God. ‘The law is holy, and the com- 
mandment is holy, and just, and good.’ 
Especially does this appear, since the 
law is enforced by an adequate penal- 
ty. The character of legislators is 
learnt by their code of laws; and by 
the steadfastness, with which they en. 
force theirlaws. If we attend also, to 
the history of divine providence, we 
discover increasing evidence of the in- 
finite goodness of God. He always 
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acts the part of a friend to holiness, 
and an enemy towickedness. This he 
did, in the destruction of the ungodly 
world by the flood, when Noah was 
saved in the ark. This he did, when 
Sodom was destroyed, and just Lot was 
delivered. This he did, when the 

tians and Canaanites were, in 
their turns, destroyed, and his chosen 
people were delivered, and inherited 
the promises. Also, in the destruction 
of all the proud and idolatrous empires 
of the earth, which have, from time to 
fime, oppressed the people of God, he 
has displayed his love of righteousness, 
and hatred of wickedness. Beyond all 
doubt therefore, he is holy, just, and 
good. He claims the confidence, the 
submission, the fervent love, and most 
cheerful obedience, of all his intelli- 
gent creatures.” pp. 40—42. 


We subjoin an important remark 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. 


“ Another observation, tending to 
confirm the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and at the same time to impress on our 
minds its infinite importance, is this, 
that if the doctrine be denied, and if it 
prove untrue, the whole gospel scheme 
is subverted. For if this article of 
faith be groundless, there remains no 
foundation for the covenant of re- 
demption, nor for the work of redemp- 
tion; no foundation for an atonement, 
or mediation between a righteous God, 
and sinful men; no foundation for 
any sanctifying operation upon the 
hearts of sinners; no foundation for 
grace or peace, pardon or Christian 
_ hope. Mysterious or offensive as the 
doctrine of the Trinity may appear to 
be, it is evidently the basis of the 
Christian scheme. And whoever de- 
nies it, must deny, not only the doc- 
trines of grace, through the atoning 
blood of Christ; but also the necessity 
of God’s executing the penalty of his 
law, either in time orin eternity. We 
may on the whole, as well deny the be- 
ing of a God, as deny his Trinity in 
unity. For there is no other God re- 
vealed to us in the holy scriptures; and 
the scriptures are the only source of 
light on this great subject. The apos- 
tle John considers it as not only anti- 
christian but atheistical, to deny this 
doctrine. ‘ Who is a liar, but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He 
is antichrist, that denieth the Father 
and the Son. Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father.’ ” 

p. 48. 


A remark appended to the essay 
on the decrees of God, is expressed 
by the author, in the following terms, 


“‘ Since the decrees of God extend to 
all events, and at the same time, hy. 
man purposes and agency operate jp 
innumerable instances, and to accom. 
plish innumerable purposes ; we clear. 
ly infer, that divine and human agep- 
cy are exerted in producing the self. 
same events. Clearly to this point are 
the words of the apostle, ‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God who worketh 
in you, both to will and to do, of his 
good pleasure.’ So far as the people 
of God have any right purposes, or ex- 
ercises of heart, these purposes and ex- 
ercises are as entirely their own, as 
if they were originated in themselves, 
without any divine decree, or any other 
extraneous cause whatever. At the 
the same time, it is plain, that every 
right exercise is wrought in them, ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose and 
good pleasure of God. The same idea 
is expressed in the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel. In the first place, sinners are 
exhorted even to make themselves a 
new heart,:' anda new spirit, and to 
turn themselves from all their trans- 
gressions. In the next place, the 
Lord says, ‘A new heart also will | 
give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you, and I will cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgements and dothem.’ Here it 
is evident, that both divine and human 
agency are employed in the produc- 
tion of the new heart. David in pray- 
er expressed the same idea. ‘Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and re- 
new in me a right spirit.’ God is the 
sole cause of holy exercises in the 
hearts of sinful men; but sinners are 
at the same time required to be holy 
in heart and Iffe: and whenever holi- 
ness takes place in their hearts, it con- 
sists in their own voluntary agency, 
and not in the agency of God. The 
agency of God as the cause of human 
agency, in this case, alters not the na- 
ture of human agency, in any measure, 
norin any sense whatever. Both God 
and man act freely, of choice, and not 
of constraint or compulsion.” pp. 80, 81. 


In the latter part of the essay 00 
election, the doctrine is illustrated, 
and commended to the conscience 6 








the readers, in the following satis- 
factory manner. 


“The elect are not chosen to salva- 
tion, on account of any good disposi-. 
tion, or moral excellency which they 
possess ; nor On account of any fore- 
seen repentance, faith, or obedience. 
Election, as well as regeneration, is of 
free grace, and is absolutely uncondi- 
tional. The subjects of election are 
‘chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world,’ not because they are, in 
any measure, holy ; but‘ that they should 
be holy, and without blame before him 
in love. *‘ Who maketh thee to differ 
from another? and what hast thou, 
that thou didst not receive?’ The 
difference that takes place between 
the elect and others, is the fruit and 
consequence, and not the ground and 
reason of their election. In the case of 
Paul, and many others, election to sal- 
vation could not be owing to any fore- 
seen goodness. For it is abundantly 
evident, that, in their natural state, 
they were void of goodness : and that, 
in their renewed and converted state, 
their goodness was the fruit of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. ‘ By the grace of God,’ said 
Paul,‘ Iam what I am.’ 

“The repentance, faith, and obedi- 
ence of the elect were indeed foreseen 
by the omniscient God. But they were 
foreseen, as the effects, and not as the 
cause of renewing grace ; and renewing 
grace was foreseen as the effect of the 
election of God. Repentance and faith 
are the gift of God ; and this precious 
rift is the fruit, and not the cause, or 
condition of his election. Had it not 
been for the election of God, and 
regenerating grace; never would 
there have been an instance of repent- 
ance towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Yet we ob- 
serve, 

** No man is elected to salvation, at 
all events, whether he be holy or unho- 
ly, penitent or impenitent. For it is 
plainly declared in the scriptures, that 
sinful men are ‘chosen to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth :’ ‘Chosen in 
Christ, that they should be holy, and 
without blame before him in love.’ 
Do we not read, that we must ‘ follow 
peace with all men; and holiness, with- 
out which no man can see the Lord ?” 
How great is the error and absurdity 
of those who say, if they are elected, 
they shall he saved at all events! and 
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if not, then at all events they shall be 
damned! These are rash and ground- 
less conclusions from the doctrine of 
election. Why does the apostle ex- 
hort us to give diligence to make our 
calling and election sure? Repent- 
ance, faith in Christ, and holy obedi- 
ence to the divine requirement, which 
are considered as the condiiton of salva- 
tion, consist in the voluntary exercises 
of our own minds; and they are con- 
sidered as our own acts and deeds. 

Without these, salvation is no where 
promised in the gospel. Of course, .a 
neglect of duty cuts off the hope of 
of salvation by the gracious election of 
God, and proves us to be of the non- 
elect. 

‘* By electing a part of mankind 
to salvation, God does no injustice to 
the non-elect. All have sinned, and 
fallen under just condemnation. And 
all ought to be thankful, rather than 
envious, that God extends his grace to 
any of the fallen race of men. 

“From a view of the perfections of 
God, and of his abundant grace, in the 
election and salvation of a multitude 
which no man can number; we may 
rest assured, that, were it for his own 
glory, and the general good, to save all 
mankind, all would be saved ; and even 
the universe would be delivered from 
both moral and natural evil. But, as 
matters are, ‘ What if God, willing to 
show his wrath, and make his power 
known, endureth, with much long-suf- 
fering, the vessels of wrath, fitted to 
destruction ; and that he might make 
known the riches of his glory, on the 
vessels of mercy, which he had afore 
prepared unto glory?’ Ifa wise king, 
having granted an actof pardon to all 


his rebellious subjects, on condition of | 


true: penitence ; and finding all still 
persisting in their rebellious temper, 
could devise a way, whereby he could 
melt their hearts into submission to his 
government; he would then be at his 
option, whether to melt the hearts of 
all, or of a part only ; holding the rest 
as examples of vindictive wrath, and 
just punishment. If he can be sure to 
screen as many criminals, and just 
such individuals, from guilt and punish- 
ment, as the greatest good of his king- 
dom requires; does he do injustice to 
the rest? Isit not then a clear case, 


that the wise and holy election of God, 
by which some are taken, and others 
left, is consistent with perfect justice ; 
and is doing no injury to the nowelect ! 
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“Tt is evident, that, in his election, 
God is not a respecter of persons. To 
despise the poor, and be partial to the 
rich and honourable, is to respect per- 
sons. But, in the exercise of merey to 
the guilty, there is scarcely room for 
partiality. But, effectually to guard 
against the charge of partiality, ‘God 
hath,’ generally speaking, ‘chosen the 
poor of this world; and made them 
rich in faith, and heirs of his kingdom.’ 

“In the bestowment of his grace, he 
has an undoubted right, if the general 
gcod require it, to make the last first, 
and the first last. ‘Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with mine own ?’ 

“The doctrine of election is consist- 
ent with the free offers and invitations of 
the gospel. It.has been, more than 
once, made manifest, in the discussion 
of the system of divine truth, that all 
mankind, sinners as well as saints, are 
free agents, and accountable to God. 
All mankind, elect and non-elect, are 
under obligation to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel; to love God, and 
keep his commandments ; to embrace 
the Holy Saviour, and be his faithful 
followers. On God’s part,‘ All things 
are now ready.’ An _ all-sufficient 
atonement is made ; and nothing pre- 
vents the salvation of sinners, but their 
own evtl heart of unbelief. Salvation is 
offered to all, and of course, to the non- 
elect, as well as the elect. These, in 
a state of nature, when they cannot 
be distinguished from the elect, are the 
proper subjects of the offers of the gos- 
pel. And whenthe non-elect perish in 
their sins, the fault is wholly their own. 
God, in his word and providence, evi- 
dently treats mankind as free and ac- 
countable creatures ; and all the offers, 
invitations, entreaties, and expostula- 
tions of the gospel, are evidently made 
with perfect sincerity. In an impor- 
tant sense, he is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance. In itself considered, 

‘he has no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth; but that he turn from his 
evil way and live. ‘Turnye, turn ye, 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel.’ 

‘The doctrine of election is so far 
from being a discouraging doctrine, as 
some suppose, thatit is the basis of all 
hope of salvation. Considering the 
Jost state of man, there is no other 
power but that of God, which is equal 
to the great work ; no other name, no 
other merit but that of Christ. And 
since he has determined to save an in 


penitent sinners to pray ? or to get 


[ers 
numerable multitude by his grace, 
there isa gleam of hope in the case o; 
all but the reprobate. All are subjects 
of the exhortation, ‘Turn ye to the 
strong hold, ye prisoners of hope.’ ” 

pp- 131—134, 


We shall conclude our quotations 
from this work, with the following 
important passage, in the essay on 
the duties of the unregenerate and 
means of grace. 


‘* The interesting question is now 
fairly introduced ; Is it the duty of im- 
the performance of any religious du- 
tres ? 

“© Previous to giving a direct answer 
to this question, it must be admitted 
fully, and without any reserve, that the 
sacrifices, and all the religious duties of 
the wicked and impenitent, are, in- 
deed, an abomination to the Lord. To 
attempt to construe away the plain 
sense of the scriptures, which have 
been introduced in confirmation of this 
truth, is a vain attempt. No reasona- 
ble and candid man will undertake this 
thing. It ought to be realized by all 
the impenitent and unregeneraie, that, 
in their best duties, their hearts are to- 
tally corrupt, and their external ser- 
vices flowing from such fountains ot 
corruption, are, according to the letter 
of God’s word, an abomination to the 
Lord. ‘ With their mouths, they may 
show much love ;’ and with their hands. 
they may perform many deeds of chari- 
ty ; ‘ but their heart goeth after their 
covetousness.’ Sinners are not only 
covetous, but carnal: and ‘ the carna! 
mind is enmity against God.’ Solomon 
goes so far as to say, ‘ The thoughts, or 
designs of the wicked are an abomina- 
tion.” Truly,‘ they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God.’ 

‘‘ Tosay as some do, that sinners cal 
perform the matter of their duty ac- 
ceptably, though the manner and spit 
of it may be ever so defective, is gross 
ly absurd. For the manner and spilt 
of duty constitute it what it is. In these 
consists the essence of duty. ‘ God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
All worship but this is an abomination. 
Sinners who have gone the whole Cil- 
cuit of external duties, during the long- 
est life, ought not to imagine, that, 
a single instance, from figst to last, they 
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wave ever performed one duty accepta- 
bly in the sight of God. 

«But notwithstanding all this, the an- 
swer to the question before us must be 
‘in the affirmative. Unregenerate sin- 
ners ought to pray always, with all 
prayer and supplication. ‘They ought 
to abound in secret prayer, and perse- 
vere therein. They ought to attend 
constantly to the religious devotions in 
the sanctuary, and to all other appoint- 
ments for social prayer and _ praise. 
They ought to neglect no branch of 
religious worship, nor of religious in- 
struction. They ought to keep God’s 
sabbaths, and to reverence his sanctua- 
ry. Ifthey are heads of families, they 
ought to maintain the worship of God 
in their houses, according to the divine 
requirement, and the practice of the 
saints, in all past ages and generations. 
Those who neglect the morning and 
evening sacrifices, and prayer and 
thanksgiving at their tables, give sad 
evidence ofa reluctance of heart to the 
duty of prayer. But let sinners be ev- 
er so conscious to themselves, of a hard 
and wicked heart, yet this is no excuse ; 
but, on the other hand, it should serve 
as a stimulus to religious sacrifices ; es- 
pecially to the sacrifices of a broken 
heart, and a contrite spirit. A hard 
aud impenitent heart is no more excuse 
for the neglect of religious duty, than 
sloth and indolence are for the neglect 
of ploughing and sowing.—And we read, 
that, ‘the ploughing of the wicked is 
sin.’ But how is this sin to be avoided ? 
Shall a sinner be advised, on account 
of his indolence, or on any account, to 
cease from ploughing? We ought, in- 
deed, to inform the wicked, as we have 
opportunity, that their ploughing and 
planting, and all their labours and oc- 
cupations, are sin, and abomination ; 
inasmuch as they perform them all, 
‘witha wicked mind.’ The divine re- 
quirement is this, *‘ Whether therefore, 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’ In all our 
selfish pursuits, therefore, we commit 
an abomination. But how shall we 
remedy the evil? And how is this 
‘command of God, to do all thingss to his 
glory, most wickedly and perversely 
Violated ? Is it by doing all things re- 
quired of us with selfish views? or by 
stubbornly refusing todo them at all? 
Certainly, by stubbornly refusing to do 
them at all. The same is true, respect- 
ing prayer and religious sacrifices. No 
state of sin and guilt, however aggra- 
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vated, affords the least excuse for the 
neglect of prayer, or any other religious 
duties. The same holy religion, which 
God requires of the best of saints, he 
also requires of the vilest of sinners. 
And their most invincible habits of 
wickedness afford not the least excuse. 
‘God now commandeth all men every 
where to repent.’ But if the externals 
of religion are neglected, we may be 
assured, that the internals of it are 
equally neglected. He, therefore, who 
dissuades sinners from the external du- 
ties of religion, on the ground of their 
being an abomination to the Lord, does 
essential injury to the cause of truth 
and holiness. Every man, who has 
access to the word of God, be his state 
and character what they may, finds 
himself exhorted and commanded te 
pray without ceasing ; and to attend, 
strictly and perseveringly, to every 
branch of religious duty. 

‘“‘ The sacrifices of no people, perhaps, 
were ever agreater abomination to the 
Lord, than those of the scribes and 
pharisees. But Christ did not condemn 
them for their external duties, when 
they were agreeable to the letter of the 
law ; he condemned them only for the 
depravity of their hearts. ‘Woe unto 
you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites. 
For ye pay tithes of mint, anise, and 
cummin ; but have omitted the weight- 
ier matters of the law, judgement, mer- 
cy, and faith. These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.’ 

‘‘ Thus the matter appears to be clear, 
that we need not hesitate to enjota on 
all men the external duties of religion ; 
be their past and their present charac- 
ter ever so vile and abominable. Per- 
suade sinners to pay a sober and con- 
stant attention to every duty of reli- 
gion; and, to say the least, you domuch 
to mend their morals, and the morals of 
the community. And you do more; 
you open to them a hopeful prospect of 
a saving conversion ; not by any amend- 
ment of their hearts; but by their be- 
ing brought more under the influence 
of God’s usual means of conversion. 
Should all the serious people among us, 
by their united exertions, persuade the 
wicked around them to attend strictly 
and soberly to the external duties of 
religion ; who would regret the visible 
reformation ? Who would go about to 
urge, as an objection, that the sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord ? {s it not a consolation to al! 
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he followers of Christ, to hear that 
family religion, in particular, is sober- 
ly attended, in any one house, where it 
has been heretofore negiected’ Chris- 
lians greatly rejoice in observing one 
and another, who have been negligent 
and despisers of reiigion, aroused to at- 
tention to the important duties of the holy 
sabbath, and of the sanctuary. They 
labour abundantly to persuade all the 
people to attend public worship, and the 
preaching of the gospel ; believing that 2t 
pleases God, by the foolishness of preach- 
ing, as men proudly call it, to save them 
that believe. To those who shun and 
despise the special means of grace, 
there is, evidently, no prospect of salva- 
tion. There is no hope of that convic- 
tion of sin, which, in the economy of 
divine grace, usually precedes a saving 
conversion to God. And, almost inva- 
riably, faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God : even by 
the ministry of the gospel. 

‘* But when we say, that impenitent 
sinners ought to pray, and attempt the 
performance ofall the external duties 
of religion ; it is to be understood, and 
solemnly considered, that they ought to 
do all these things with sincerity of 
heart; with a supreme regard to the 
glory of God; and with an humble reli- 
ance on the merits of the crucified and 
exalted Redeemer, ‘ who was delivered 
for our offences, and raised again for 
our justification.” To this holy and 
faithful discharge of all retigious duties, 
sinners are under as great obligation, as 
the saints. Being impenitent sinners, 
is no more excuse for insincerity, and 
unfaithfulness to God, than it is for in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy, in the social 
duties which they owe to their fellow- 
men. They ought, in all their duties, 
whether to God or their neighbours, 
sacredly to regard the two great com- 
mands, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart ; and thy neigh- 
hour as thyself.” In every duty, they 
ought to serve God acceptably, with 
reverence and godly fear. If, by re- 
flecting on all their past religious per- 
formances, they find, that they have 
been altogether void of lioly sincerity ; 
this should be with them a matter of 
deep sorrow aud regret, and humilia- 
tion before God. But to refrain from 
religious duties, as a remedy for this 
xreatest of evils, is absurd ; and may 
vreve fatal to the immortal soul. As 
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well may a sinner refrain from his daily 
labour ; because his labour, with 4 
wicked heart, is an abomination to the 
Lord. However great the sin of unre- 
generate doings and duties may be: 
yet, to renounce all doings and duties, 
is certainly a greater sin. This is a 
remedy worse than the disease; and 
more pernicious in its effects. 

‘‘ It is further to be consiuered, that 
a regular attendance of the impenitent. 
as well as others, on the externals of 
religion, is highly important, and even 
necessary to the welfare of society. 
How woful would be the state of hu- 
man society, if none, but the few scat- 
tered and despised followers of Christ. 
paid any attention to religious duties! 
How deplorable would be the ignor- 
ance and sottishness of the great body 
of mankind, if, from their childhood. 
they paid no attention to the great sub- 
jects of religion !—no attention to the 
duties and institutions of the Sabbath! 
—no attention to the holy scriptures, 
which are able to make us wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ! 
— When people renoynce the externals 
of religion, how soon do they become 
barbarians ! 

** Now, therefore,even admitting tha’ 
salyation depends on the power and 
grace of God; yet from scripture and 
universal observation, it is evident, that 
the grace of God, in the conversion oi 
sinners, never extends beyond those 
means of grace, which are of his own 
institution and appointment. Of his 
own will begat he us, with the word of 
truth. He, therefore, who despiset: 
the word of truth, shall be destroyed. 
Being born again,—by the word of 
God.” Such is the darkness and blind- 
ness of the human heart, that a careful 
attention to the word of God is necessa- 
ry to awaken the consciences of the 
unregenerate ; and to prepare them to 
feel the need of a Saviour, and of the 
grace of the gospel. Dissuade all im- 
penitent sinners from religious instruc- 
tion, and they will go blindfold to final 
ruin. In the strictest sense they will 
perish for lack of knowledge. They 
will die without instruction; they will 
probably lead their children, and their 
dearest Connexions to the same awfu! 
ruin with themselves. 

* Reasons have now been offered, sul- 
ficient to establish the affirmative of the 
question. It is feund, that sinners. a 
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all events, and under allcircumstances 
ought to pray, and to attend solemnly 
to all religious duties. No excuse is to 
be admitted, on account of the wicked- 
ness of their hearts. If they feel their 
guilt, let them most heartily adopt 
the prayer of the publican; God be 
merciful to me, a sinner. Let all sin- 
ners resolve in the fear of the Lord, that 
they will attend to the external duties 
of religion, feeling their sin and guilt, 
and their obligation to be holy in heart 
and life: And in human view, there is 
far greater probability of their conver- 
sion, than there is of the conversion of 
openly perverse neglecters and despis- 
ers of religion. This greater probabil- 
ity arises, however, not from any thing 
morally good in their attentions and 
resolutions ; but from their being with- 
in the reach, and under the precious in- 
fluence of the means of grace. The 
sinner who attends to the means of 
erace, is the most likely to discover the 
corruptions of his own heart ; and to 
feel a conviction of his sin and guilt. 
Even his attempts in duty, though his 
heart be ever so corrupt, may, in the 
hands of God, be made the means of his 
conversion.” pp. 188—193. 


We are aware that the current of 
feeling is setting strongly against sys- 
tematic divinity, and if by system- 
atic divinity be meant a scheme of 
religion conformed to the principles 
of any prevailing philosophy, and 
conceived without previous refer- 
ence to the scriptures, we should not 
be sorry that the good sense of 
inankind triumphed over so un- 
justifiable an invention. Doubtless 
inany have studied religion and 
formed their religious principles 
more from systems of divinity, than 
rom the Bible directly. They 
have first devised or believed ina 
form of doctrines, and then have re- 
sorted to the scriptures to support 
their scheme, and even forced those 
sacred writings into so unnatural and 
unhallowed a service. This prac- 
tice it is the duty of every Christian 
todiscard. We know also, that va- 
rious schemes have been drawn up 
by professed Christian writers, that 
have, in most points, been opposed 
to one another, and have contained 


evident absurdities and contradic- 
tions, and that the greatest niceties, 
and the most extreme points have 
been designedly interwoven and 
identified with the plain fundamen- 
tal principles of religion. Nor is 
there reason to doubt, that the most 
unexceptionable arrangement of re- 
ligious truth, conveyed and express- 
ed according to a human technical- 
ity, would appear strait-laced and 
precise,compared with the easydress 
which Christianity wears, in the 
promiscuous communications of the 
Bible. Nothwithstanding these facts, 
it may be very proper and aseful to 
presentto readers the doctrines and 
duties of religion, in the shape of 
systematic connexion ; and itis con- 
ceived that there is a foundation for 
this course, not only in the structure 
of the human mind, but in the prin- 
ciples of ihe Bible itseif. We are 
required.in that volume, to study and 
know the truth, and all the truth— 
to grow in acquaintance with it, and 
as occasions may demand, to explain 
or defend it before others. But as 
the mind of man is constituted, how 
can such a purpose be fully answer- 
ed without adopting an order of sub- 
jects which shall be naturally con- 
nected with one another, and mutu- 
ally illustrate one another? That 
is not knowledge which consists 
merely of a contused and jarring 
mass of notions. It is conceived 
that every person who pays a strict 
attention to the truth, does, in his 
own mind, and for his private pur- 
poses at least, adopt an order of sub- 
jects, and that almost as a matter of 
necessity. Indeed in the Bible itself, 
which is written so freely, aid which 
often presents the trutus of God as 
suggested by particular occasions, 
and as intended to answer chiefly 
some immediate purpose of utility, 
there ase many evident traces of 
system. In the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, for instance, there is a sort of 
body of divinity, arranged in ao order 
which is perfectly natural: and if 
we mistake not, it adverts to all the 
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most essential articles of faith. And 
in general, since we reduce to con- 
densed views, and systematic con- 
nexion, the principles of the arts 
and sciences, what should preclude 
us from adopting a similar course as 
to theology ? Or if the practice is 
unwarranted, what shall we say to 
the wisdom and piety of past ages, 
which, in a concern for the interests 
of truth and righteousness, have 


formed creeds and confessions of 


faith, or larger compendiums of the 
subjects contained in the Bible ? 
What shall we say to the catechetical 
instruction of children, in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, a practice 
which has been followed by the 
Church from the beginning, and 
which presupposes some buman ar- 
rangement of the more miscellaneous, 
extensive, and detailed representa- 
tions of scripture ? It is true that 
only the most pious and the most 
enlightened of mankind should be 
trusted in constructing such works ; 
and ina concern of this nature, they 
may be trusted, in subordination to 


the higher claims of the sacred vol- 
ume. 

The value of theological know- 
ledge, especially at this day, may 


deserve a few observations. Its in- 
trinsic value is the same in every 
age. But its relative importance 
may be heightened by various cir- 
cumstances, at particular eras. We 
believe that the present is a period, 
in which an accurate acquaintance 
with the system of divine truth is 
peculiarly important. Since the sig- 
nal defeat of infidelity during the 
last age the external form of religion 
is divested of much of that offence 
which was once attached to it. In 
many places, it is not a little reputa- 
ble to become a professor of religion. 
Numbers, from all appearances have 
assumed the badge of Christianity, 
who would in other circumstances, 
be ashamed to be found in its ranks. 
The splendid operations of Chris- 
tian benevolence enlist in their fa- 
vour the worldly, as well as the 
pious ; and few infact would object 
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to the mere profession of religion, 

when it should procure reputation, 

emolument, or office. Let Chiristian- 

ity therefore become merely popular, 
and the worst of consequences may 
be expected to take place in regard 
to the real interests of the Church. 

The great means of counteracting 
the effect arising from this popuiar- 
ity, the disproportionate attention 
paid to the form of religion, must be 
religious instruction,—must be a 
sound and thorough indoctrination of 
the people into the principles and 
duties of religion. Moreover the 
gospel is extending its dominion in 
the earth, among heathen rations. 
Many hearts and hands are engaged 
in aiding the great work ; and ex- 
ertion is now so systematized, that 
we believe it will be permanent, and 
cease not, till the noble object in 
view shall be fully accomphished, 
in the moral renovation ofall nations. 
How important, then, is it that Chris- 
tians should fully understand the 
truth and their duty—that they 
should not favour in their own ex- 
ample a superficial Christianity. 
How important is it, that a clear and 
correct acquaintance with religion 
should be cultivated, so that its ex- 
ternal triumphs may indicate the 
real progress which it makes in the 
hearts of mankind! Now there is 
something in the very excitement 
which exists on this subject— in the 
active efforts which the exigencies 
of the age demand—and in the reli- 
gious tidings which pour in from all 
quarters, that tends to draw away 
the mind from the silent inquiries 
and the deep investigations o: the 
closet. Substantial reading, and the 
study of the Christian classics, will 
be apt to be superseded by a species 
of engagement in the good cause, 

which no doubt is the duty of a be- 
liever, but not his whole duty. Ev- 
ery one according to his means and 
his opportunities should seek a ma- 
turity of religious knowledge. The 
efforts which are now making to 
meet this demand of the church, in 
books of systematic construction we 
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rejoice to see, and so for as the sanc- 
‘ion of our opinion extends, we 
will give them our support. 

We will only add, that the pre- 
sent work being furnished with a 
system of questions adapted to its 
rontents, is well calculated for learn- 


ers, in Sabbath schools, or for the 
purposes of family instruction. We 
cheerfully commend it as thus ac- 
companied, to aitentive perusal, and 
we earnestly wish it an extensive 
circulation in schools and in families. 
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Ar the annual Commencement of 
Union College, July 27, sixty-two 
young gentlemen received the degree 
of A. B., and thirty-one that of A. M. 
The degree of LL. D. was confered 
on Lewis E. A. Eigenbrot, of Jamaica, 
L.1. The degree of D. D. on Rev. Au- 
rustus Wakerhagen, and the Rey. An- 
drew Wylie, President of Washington 
College, (Penn.) The Honorary De- 
eree of A. M. on Hon. John V. N. Yates, 
of Albany ; James R. Lawrence, Esq. 
of Onondaga ; Rev. Francis Cumming, 
of Rochester; Rev. Charles G. Som- 
mers, N. York ; John L. Viele, Esq. 
and Kev. Paul Weidman. 

At the Commencement of Columbia 
College, on the first Tuesday in August, 
the degree of A. B. was conferred on 
twenty-one young gentlemen, and the 
degree of A. M. on four. The honora- 
ry degree of A. M. was conferred on 
the Rev. William Shelton. The de- 
gree of D. D. was conferred upon the 
Rey. Henry Peneveyre, Rector of the 
Church du St. Esprit, in the city of 
New-York ; upon the Rev. John 
M‘Vickar, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, &c. in Columbia College. The 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
John-C, Calhoun, Vice President of the 
United States ; upon Joel R. Poinsett, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Uni- 
ted States to the Republic of Mexico ; 
upon Stephen Ellictt, of Charleston, 
5. C.; and upon Nathaniel T. Moore, 
Professor of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages in Colimbia College. 

The public Commencement of the 
Pennsylvania University, took place at 
Philadelphia on the 28th of July. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was confer- 
red on fourteen young gentlemen, and 
that of Master of Arts on twenty-five. 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on General La Fayette. ‘The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 


ferred on the Rev. William Vincent 
Harold, Vicar General of the Roman 
Catholic Diocess of Pennsylvania—and 
on the Rev. J. George Schmucker, Pas- 
tor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 


in the Borough of York, in the state of 


Pennsylvania. 

At the Commencement of the Tran- 
sylvania University, on the second 
Wednesday in July, thirty-two students 
received the degree of Bachelorof Arts, 
and eighteen the degree of A. M. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was confer- 


redon the Hon. Thomas Todd of Ken- 


tucky, and the Hon. Etienne Mazureu 
of Louisiana. 

At the annual commencement of the 
Baptist Literary and Theological Sem- 


inary at Hamilton, N. Y. on Wednes- 
day, the ist of June, seven young gen- 


tlemen received degrees. 
The Corporation of Harvard Univer- 


sity, have recently received two thou- 


sand dollars from the executor of the 
estate of William Preed, Esq., to be 
added to the funds of the college, and 
disposed of at their discretion. They 
have voted to apply it to the purchase 
of books for the University Library. 
The corner-stone of the general The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, 
was laid at Greenwich, New-York, on 


the 28th of July, in the presence of 


Bishops White, Croes, Kemp, and 
Brownell, the Trustees, Professors, and 


Students of the Seminary, Clergymen 


of the Episcopal Church, &c. The 
cost of the building to be erected, is es- 
timated at twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, 
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Dr. Dwicut’s THEOLoGy.—The 
Christian Observer for May contains a 
review of this work in which it is high- 
ly commended. Sufficient evidence of 
its popularity in Great Britain had been 
already furnished by the number 
of editions it had gone through. In 
this country there have been fuur edi- 
tions. Three stereotype editions have 
been published in this city by S. Con- 
verse. 

Epucation In Evrore.—A French 
Journal has furnished a table present- 
ing a comparison of the number of 
children in the several countries of 
Europe, who are educated at public 
schools, with the whole population. 
According to this table, the pupils of 
the public schools in the circle of 
Gratz, is one in nine of the whole pop- 
ulation—in Bohemia, one in eleven— 
in Moravia and Silesia, one in twelve 
—in Austria, one in thirteen—in Prus- 
sia, one in eighteen—in Scotland, one 
in ten—in England, one in sixteen— 
in Ireland, one in eighteen—in France, 
one in thirty—in Poland, one in se- 
venty-eight—in Portugal, one in 
eighty—and in Russia, one in nine 
hundred and fifty-four. 

GenrAv Borivar, in{a letter to Mr. 
Lancaster at Caracas, places at his 
disposal the sum of $20,000, to assist 
him in establishing his system of edu- 
cation at that place, with the offer 
of a larger sum when it shall be 
thought necessary. He adds, “ The 
Government of Peru has been to 
me,;most generous in a thousand 
ways, and has moreover placed at my 
disposal a million of dollars for the 
service of the Colombians. Public ed- 
ucation will receive my first attention 
in the distribution of this sum. For 
this reason it is no inconvenience to 
me to promote the advancement of 
those establishments for education 
which are under the direction of your 
fine genius.” 

AFRICAN MANNERS IN THE CAPITAL 
oF Soorima.—lIn domestic occupations, 
the men and women appear in many 
respects to have changed sexes. 
With the exception of sowing and 
reaping, the cares of husbandry are en- 
tirely left to the females, while the 
men look after the dairy and milk the 
cows. The women build houses, plas- 
ter walls, act as barbers and surgeons, 
&c.; while the men employ them- 
selves, as in Egypt, in sewing, and not 


unfrequently washing clothes. 
«Month. Maz. 
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EccvesiasticaL Statistics or 
ScoTttanpn.—I. C -ongregations and 
Ministers of the Established Presby- 
terian Church. 


Parish Churches for (in 

round numbers) 
Chapels of Ease (Ministers 

chosen and paid by Con- 

gregation) for 55 
Chapels in the Highlands 

depending on the Royal 

| eee ee 38 
Chapels depending on the 

Society for propagating 

Christian Knowledge, . 7 " 


Cong. Min 


900 970 





1000 1070 
Besides these there are in connexion 
with the church of Scotland between 
forty and fifty congregations and cler- 
gymen in England, six in Canada, four 
in India, and about a dozen more in oth- 
er places abroad. 
II. Congregations 
among the Dissenters. 





and Ministers 


Cong. Min. 
1. United Associate Synod 
of the Secession Church, 328 
2. Associate Synod, 19 
3. Original Burgher Associ- 
ate Synod, ..... 46 
4. Constitutional Presby te- 
ry; - 16 

- Synod of Relief, 82 

. Reformed Presbytery, . - 27 

. Scottish Episcopal Union, 6 

. Other Episcopalians, not 
of the Scottish Episco- 
pal Union, ....... 

. Independents, or the Con- 
gregational Union of 
Scotland, 72 

10. Roman Catholics, .. 58 

11. Methodists, Quakers, 
Unitarians, Baptists, 
Jews, &c . 50 


760 657 








In this enumeration are included, 
however, thirty-five Congregations and 
Clergymen in England connected with 
the United Synod, and other five in 
Ireland, connected with the third- 
named class of Dissenters. 

The whole population of Scotland 
may be estimated as follows, 
Of the Established Church, 

Dissenters, ..... 


1.750,000 
340,000 


—_—- | 





2,090,000 
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Sate’s ALCORAN.—Mr. Davenport has 
obliged the lovers of curious literature 
with a new edition of Sale’s Alcoran of 
Mohammed, in two volumes octavo, 
with explanatory notes, from the most 
approved commentators, a preliminary 
discourse, a memoir of the translator, 
and various readings and additional il- 
justrative notes from Savary’s version 
of the Koran.— Monthly Mag. 


ORIENTAL LEARNING .—The cultiva- 
tion of every species of oriental learn- 
ing in Europe, becomes a matter of 
great interest from its subserviency 
to the cause of missions. The Baron 
de Sacy, at the formation of the 
Asiatic Society, in Paris, anticipated 
important aid in its pursuits from 
the labours of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. “It has powerfully con- 
tributed,” he says, “ towards the most 
recent progress which Asiatic litera- 
ture has made among us.” “It pressats 
a singular phenomenon, the ultimate 
effect of which it appears to me impos- 
sibie to calculate.” “The study of 
Asia cannot but advance in a rapid 
and unlimited degree, by means of the 
translation of one, and that the same 
book, into the dialects of all those na- 
tions by whom it is inhabited.” On 
the other hand, it is easy to see how in 
various ways the labours of the Society, 
of which De Sacy is President, and of 
similar institutions in Europe, though 
formed for purposes merely literary, 
may become powerful auxiliaries in the 
work of spreading Christianity through 
the east. The first and greatest step 
towards the introduction of the gospel 
among a people, is the acquisition of 
their language. Grammars, lexicons, 
translations, the researches of the his- 
torian, the philosopher, &c. are im- 
portant helps to the missionary, by 
whomsoever furnished, whether by the 
laborious Morrison in China, or by a 
learned professor at Paris, Gottingen, 
or Cambridge. 

The following “ Report on the state 
of Ancient Learning in France,” is from 
aforeign journal. It comes to us through 
the National Gazette. 

Ancient Literature embraces at 
once the criticism of the works of the 
ancients, and that of their monuments, 
applicable to the history of nations an- 
lerior to modern civilization. The 
state of the arts of design among those 
tations, and the objects which they 
Proposed to themselves in cultivating 


them, form also a branch of that litera- 
ture. In this respect, France has been 
the first school of Europe, and the re- 
nown of her Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, dates from the 
commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was she who furnished the 
most ancient precepts of that criticism, 
at once learned and profound, which, 
employing itself upon the texts of dead 
languages, or upon the monuments of 
every species which were their contem- 
poraries when living, is constantly in 
search of the traces of man in each of 
these venerable relics, as weli as those 
of his social state, his opinions, and even 
of his prejudices. It is thus that France 
has eminently contributed to give a 
certain identity to the ages that are 
past, to restore the picture of ancient 
civilization, and to exhibit every cir- 
cumstance with that order and method 
which serve to place each precept 
in its true position, and each example 
in its true light. The names of Four- 
mont, Freret, *oncemagne, D’Anville, 
Bartholemy, and many others, rank first 
in the list of the learned men of Eu- 
rope, who have most successfully ap- 
plied the art of criticism to history ; 
and their contemporaries, who are 
also ours, MM. Dacier, Silvestre de 
Sacy, Gossellin, and Pastoret, have 
faithfully discussed the value of the 
inheritance of their doctrines, and have 
transmitted them, through the medium 
of their works and their advice, toa 
new generation, who will not suffer so 
noble a patrimony to perish. 

The Nestor of ancient European lit- 
erature, M. Dacier, is still, at the age 
of eighty-three, one of the most assidu- 
ous co-operators in the present school. 
He continues to enlighten by his vast 
experience, at the same time that he 
participates in all the labours of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, of which 
he has been more than fifty-two years 
a member, and for more than forty, per- 
petual secretary. In his historical no- 
tices of the lives and works of deceased 
academicians, he allows no opportuni- 
ty to escape him of recalling to mind 
and recommending those principles 
which have laid the solid foundations of 
the glory of the Academy; and thus 
the collection of his notices becomes 
the real literary history of France, in 
all that relates to antiquity, and the 
best guide for those who wish to com- 
mence that vast and difficult study. 

It should’ not, however, be forgotten. 
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that the new mode of studying lan- 
guages has rendered that of the ancient 
tongues more easy and more benefi- 
cial. General grammar has been in- 
troduced; philosophical analysis has 
opened the channel to new researches, 
that sure and certain method of search- 
ing and discovering the true general 
principles of languages, and, in obtain- 
ing the clue to them, at the same time 
to obtain that of the origin of nations. 
It was thus that due importance was at- 
tached to a study, the progress of which 
belongs to ourage, and which has en- 
riched history with a nuinber of impor- 
tant facts. M. Silvestre de Sacy stiil 
presides over this species of research. 
Being perfect master of several of the 
living oriental languages, he has in his 
numerous works published many valu- 
able notices respecting almost all the 
dead ones, the monuments of which are 
to be found in the manuscripts which 
have been preserved, either by means 
of some few traces, or in works more 
or less considerable. The biblical 
languages, as well as all the other 
oriental tongues, dead or living, are 
the objects of public and gratuitous in- 
struction at the College de France, 
and at l’Ecole Speciale established at 
the Bibliothéque du Roi. M. Et. 
Quatremire, professor of the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Syriac languages at the 
College Royal; M. de Sacy and M. 
Caussin, of the written Arabic, in the 
two Institutes ; and M. Caussin, Junior, 
of the vulgar Arabic at l’ Ecole Speciale. 
The Armenian language has also a par- 
ticular professorship, long since con- 
fided to M. Cirbied; and the study of 
that tongue, whether at Paris or in ita- 
ly, has already produced beneficial re- 
sults. As a proof of this, it is sufficient 
to mention Les Memoires sur L’Ar- 
minie, by M. H. Martin, (Paris, Im- 
primierie Royale, 1818 and 1819, 2 
vols. 8vo.) and his Armenian version 
of the Chronique d’Ausébe, translated 
into Latin with a Greek text by MM. 
Mai and Zohrab, (Milan, 1818, small 
folio,) and published with the Armenian 
text, by M. Aucher, (Venice, 1818, 
2 vols. 4to. Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin). M. de Sacy is at present 
giving lessons in Persian at the College 
Royal; the same language is also pro- 
fessed at l’Ecole Speciale by M. de 
Chezy, who was formerly assistant to 
M. Langles. The Turkish language, 
so useful with a view to our relations 
mith the Levant, is taught at the same 
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time at the College Royal by M. Kier. 
fer, and Ecole Speciale by M. Am. 
Jaubert, so well known by his T'rayels 
in Asia, &c. and whose Turkish Gram- 
mar, (Paris, lmprimerie Royale, 1824,) 
has obtained the suffrages of all orient. 
alists, 

But the new wealth, literary and 
historical, coilected in the vast regions 
of Asia, demanded new succours, jy 
order thoroughly to explore its an- 
cieat and modern state. For that 
purpose, in 1814, the King created 
two new professorships, that of Chi- 
nese and Mantchou, and that of 
sanscrit. M. Abel Remusat, who was 
appointed to the first, was chosen on 
account of his analytical studies with 
reference to that language, which he at 
length disembarassed from ail the mys- 
teries in which his predecessors had left 
it buried, rendering it the subject of a 
methodical mode of instruction, the 
success of which sufficiently proves its 
clearness and correctness. The Jour- 
nal Asiatique often publishes some ot 
the translations, by students of this 
class, of historical or literary mor- 
ceaux; and one of the students, M. 
Stanislaus Julien, has already pub- 
lished, by means of lithography, the 
text of the book of Meng-'l’seu, or 
Mencius, the most celebrated Chinese 
philosopher after Confucius, with a lit- 
eral translation in Latin, and witha 
review of the Tartar-Mantchou version 
of that work. Another learned man. 
although foreign to France, ought to 
have a place in this sketch, since it is 
at Paris, and by his own typography, 
that he has published the fruits of his 
researches; it is at Paris, that M. 
Klaproth has produced his Catalogue 
of Chinese and Mantchou books and 
manuscripts in the library of Berlin. 
(Paris, 1822, 250 pages in folio,) and 
his Supplement to the Chinese Latin 
Dictionary of P. Basile de Glemona. 
printed in 1813 by the late M. de 
Guignes. These two works are print- 
ed at the Royai presses, and the se- 
cond, of which the first part was pub- 
lished in 1819, (180 pages in folio.) 
is not yet finished. Thus elementary 
books are multiplied in a language the 
aspect of which seemed to presen! 
nothing but insurmountable difficulties. 
but the class of which is now among those 
that present nothing inaccessible to the 
ordinary attention of students. This im- 
portant service is due to the efforts 0! 
M. Abel Remusat: and his Elements 
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of the Chinese Grammar, or general 
principles of Kou-Wen, or antique style 
of Kouan-Hoa, or the common lan- 
guage which is in use in the Chinese 
empire, has dissipated all illusions and 
all faise doctrines. His volume of 250 
pages, ( Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1822,) 
is sufficient to introduce us to a certain 
knowledge of the rules of a language 
spoken on a very extensive surface of 
territory, and of a writing which terri- 
fies by the immense quantity of its 
characters, but which, by an ingenious 
analysis, is found to be reducible to el- 
ements, few in number, and subjected 
to rerular combinations; and lastly, 
his history has its interest, teaching us 
how to apply our knowledge to con- 
temporary and neighbouring nations. 
M. de Chezy, who holds the profes- 
sorship of Sanscrit, has obtained simi- 
lar success; for that language does not 
present itself to modern criticism with 
less advantages, containing, as it does, 
all the dicta of ancient wisdom. ‘The 
researches of the learned men of Eng- 
land and Germany have shown also the 
primitive origin of two languages which 
liad the greatest influence in the forma- 
tion of the modern idioms of Europe, 
the Greek and the Latin; hence the 
study of Sanscrit has been enabled to 
take a great leap in those countries, 
and the efforts of the French concur- 
red powerfully towards the accom- 
plishment of the beneficial ends which 
are proposed. M. de Chezy has al- 
ready published several Sanscrit trans- 
lations; and especially the beautiful 
morceau of Keliloun and Deila, an 
episode which unites all the elegance 
of ancient Greece with all the delicacy 
of modern civilization. Together with 
M. de Chezy, MM. Burnouf, senior and 
junior, M. Fauvial, and the Couut Lan- 
juinais, explore that rich historical and 
philosophical mine, and ‘ La Religion 
des Indioux selon la Veda,” extracted 
from Ocepne Kat, published by the 
above named peer of France, serves 
fo exhibit most completely and most 
methodically the ancient creed of 
the Hindoos, considered with refer- 
ence both to its principles and its 
hierarchy. Unfortunately, element- 
ary books, well executed, and not vol- 
uminous, are still wanting for the study 
of this rich language; but it is to be 
hoped that the Sanscrit Grammar, 
promised by M. de Chezy, will fill up 
the desideratum, and satisfy the wants 
of the public. 
VoL. VIT—No. 9. 62 
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Thus, all the branches of oriental 
literature are cultivated in France, 
Ditferent professorships also exist be- 
sides those of the two great establish- 
ments above named: Hebrew is pro- 
fessed by the Faculty of Theology ; 
Arabic, at the College of Louis le 
Grand, for the youth who are destined, 
for commercial! relations with the East : 
and even at Marseilles, to supply the 
wants of commerce. Our literary jour- 
nals often present to their readers mor- 
ceaux translated from these idioms; 
and among those who Cultivate them. 
with the greatest success, and for the 
advancement of learning, may be 
named M. Garcia de Tassy, who has 
produced good Persian and Turkisla 
translations; M. Agoub, an Egyptian 
by birth, whose brilliant productions 
have already classed him among our 
best French writers, has united to the 
familiar use of the vulgar Arabic, his 
native tongue, the studies of Turkish 
and written Arabic, and will shortly 
publish the fruits of his researches re- 
specting the two compared idioms; M. 
Grangaret de la Grange publishes ha- 
bitually, in the Asiatic Journal, nume~ 
rous and elegant versions of Arabic; 
M. Sidillot, more attached to the 
science of the orientals, and who has 
finished the French translation of 
“Ibn-jounis,” according to the Leyden 
manuscript ; M. Veinaud, who has fur- 
nished for the admirable history of the 
Crusades, by M. Michaud, the extracts 
froin Oriental works, and is well versed 
in numismatic Arabic, as he has proved 
by his memoir on the Mussulman mo- 
neys, with figures, and by his letter on 
the Arabian monuments in the rich 
cabinet of the Duke de Blacas. The 
pre-eminence of Arabic over the other 
idioms of the East is at once owing to 
the richness of that language, to its 
numerous productions, to the abun-~- 
dance of manuscripts and books, and 
especially to the elementary books by 
the late M. de Sacy, among which may 
be cited his “ Chrestomathie Arabe ” 
(Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1806, 3 
vols. 8vo.). Hebrew also finds some 
amateurs among our modern ecclesias- 
tics, as wellas among the Jews; we 
may cite the Rabbi Colognia, who has 
celebrated some of the events of the 
history of our times in Hebrew hymns, 
and M. Michel Berr, who has trans- 
lated with success several philological] 
works in that langvage. 
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There are others who also belong to 
the East, and who, without allowing us 
to hope tor the same results to history 
and to literature, are not the less stu- 
dious with regard to monuments of 
which the traces are still preserved. 
Such is the Phoenician, if we may 
judge from the few examples that have 
reached us; M. Caussin, senior, and 
M. Et. Quatremire, have sometimes 
made it the subject of their learned re- 
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{Sepr. 
searches ; there are also the works of 
the Abbé Barthelemy and M. d’Aker 

blad. Even these studies are encour- 
aged by new hopes, such as arise, for 
instance, from the discovery of a 
fragment of Phoenician papyrus, found 
in Egypt, forming part of the royal 
Egyptian music, and of which a Copy 
has been sent to Paris by M..Cham- 
pollion, junior. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

A Sermon, delivered at Winthrop, 
April 7, 1825, the Annual Fast in 
Maine. By David Thurston, Pastor of 
a church in Winthrop. Augusta. 

A Word for the African. A Sermon 
for the benefit of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, delivered in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, July 
24, 1825. By the Rev. William T. 
Hamilton, Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Newark. 

The Pronouncine Bible; the Proper 
Names of which, and numerous other 
words, being accurately Accented in 
the text and Wivided into Syllables, 
as they ought to be Pronounced, ac- 
cording to the orthoepy of John Walk- 
er, as contained in his Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and Key to the 
classical pronunciation of Greek, La- 
tin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 
Israel Alger, Jun. A. M. Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands. Stereotyped. 

The Beloved Physician. A Sermon 
occasioned by the death of Doct. An- 
drew F. Warner, of Haddam, June 23, 
1825. By John Marsh. Hartford. 

Discourses on the Offices and Cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
Ware, Jr. Boston, 1825. 

Review of the Rev. Mr. Colman’s 
Sermon, delivered at the opening of the 
fudependent Congregational church, 
in Barton square. Second Edition: 
containing a Reply to Mr. Colman’s 
Notes. 1825. 

A Sermon on the Occasion of the l!a- 
mented Death of the Rev. Joseph Gal- 
luchat, of the Methodist Episcopal 
church; Preached in Trinity chapel, 
Charleston, S. @. May Ist, 1825. By 


William Capers, Senier Pastor of the 
Metholist Episcopal Church, in 
Charleston, 8. C. 

The Claims of Past and Future Gen- 
erations on Civil Rulers. A Sermon 
preached at the Annual Election, May 
25, 1825, before His Honour Marcus 
Morton, Esq. Lieut. Governor, the Ho- 
nourable Council and the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. By William B. 
Sprague, Pastor of the First Church in 
West Springfield. 8vo. pp. 36. Bos- 
ton. ‘True & Green. 

A Mirror, in which is shown the 
Likeness of professing Christians, who 
place no confidence in the Light With- 
in, or Spirit of Truth, as being the 
Gift of God. New-York. 

The Design and the Importance of 
the Education Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Diocess 
of Pennsylvania; a Sermon preached 
on the evening of Sunday, the 8th of 
May, in St. Stephen’s church, in Phi- 
ladelphia. By Wm. H. De Lancey, 
Assistant Minister of Christ Church, St. 
Peter’s, and St. James’s, Philadelphia. 

A Discourse, addressed to the New- 
Hampshire Auxiliary Colonization So- 
ciety, at their first annual meeting. 
Concord, June 2, 1825. By Daniel 
Dana, D. D., Minister of the Gospel in 
Londonderry. Published by the re- 
quest of the Society. Concord. 1825. 
Svo. pp- 24. 

A Funeral Sermon on the Death oi 
the Rev. John Summerfield, preached 
in Light Street church, June 26th, 
1825 By the Rev. Samuel Merwin, 
containing a brief Account of his Life, 
Last Illness, and Death. 8vo. Balfi- 
more, 
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A Sermon, in two Parts, preached to 
to the Church in Brattle Square, with 
Notes Historical and Biographical. 
By John G. Palfrey, Pastor of the 
church. 8vo. pp. 8i. Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Manual of Electricity: contain- 
ing observations on the Electrical 
Phenomena, and Directions for the 
Construction of Metallic Conductors ; 
also for the Making of Electrical Ma- 
chines and Galvanic Trough, with In- 
structions for applying their influence 
in aid of Medicine and in restoring 
Suspended Animation. By William 
King, Medical Electrician, and Lectu- 
rer on Electricity and Galvanism. 
Newbern, N. C. 

The Life and Character of the Che- 
valier John Paul Jones, a Captain in 
the Navy of the United States during 
their Revolutionary War. Dedicated 
to the Officers of the Navy of the 
United States. 1 vol. 8vo. with a Por- 
trait. New-York. 

Memoirs of Keopuolani, late Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands. 12mo. pp. 48. 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

Visit of Gen. Lafayette to the Lafay- 
ette Female Academy, in Lexington, 
Ken. May 16, 1825, and the Exer- 
cises in Honour of the Nation’s Guest ; 
together with a Catalogue of the In- 
structors, Visiters, and Pupils of the 
Academy. Lexington, Ky. 1825. 
Svo. pp. 32. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Ad- 
judged in the Supreme Court of the 
Uniied States, February Term, 1825. 
By Henry Wheaton. Vol. X. New- 
York. 1825. 8vo. pp. 504. 

Contributions to Physiological and 
Pathological Anatomy. By John D. 


Codman, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Philadelphia. 

An Oration, delivered on Monday, 
4th of July, 1825, in Commemoration 
of American Independence, before the 
Supreme Executive of the Common- 
wealth, and the City Council and In- 
habitants of the City of Boston. By 
Charles Sprague. 8vo. pp. 31. Bos- 
ton. 

An Oration, delivered in the Capi- 
tol in the City of Washington, on the 
Fourth of July, 1825. By Ashbury 
Dickens, Esq. Washington, D. C. 

An Oration, delivered at Lexing- 
ton, on the Fourth of July, 1825. By 
Caleb Stetson. Cambridge, 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 20. 

An Oration, delivered at Lancaster, 
Mass. in celebration of American In- 
dependence, July 4, 1825. By Joseph 
Willard. Boston. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New-York. Vol. I. No. 9. 
for June. 1825. 

A Defence of Col. William Love- 
truth Bluster, in a Letter to William 
Wagtail, Esq. done into Verse, by Mr. 
Aminidab Sledgehammer, Poet Lau- 
reate of Catahoola. 12mo. pp. 11 
New-Orleans. 

A View of the Human Heart. By 
Barbara Allan Simon, Author of the 
“Evangelical Review of Modern Ge- 
nius.” Intended for the Instruction 
of Youth in the Fundamental Doc- 
trines of Christianity, &c. Illustrated 
by numerous copperplate Engravings. 
New-York. 

The Fashionable Tour, in 1825. 
An Excursion to the Springs, Niaga- 
ra, Quebec, and Boston. 18mo. pp 
169. Saratoga Springs. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Destruction oF THE Baptist Mis- 
SION-HOUSE AT SERAMPORE.— Accounts 
mention an unexampled rise in the 
Ganges, which occasioned a great des- 
truction of property and lives. The 
large Baptist Mission-house, in which 
were all the printing presses, was 





nearly destroyed, although some pari 
of the paper and types was saved, as 
were all the manuscripts. The large 
new college was not injured, having 
been built on higher ground. The 
venerable missiona'y, Dr. Carey, was 
in the missionary-house at the tine, (in 
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a convalescent state after a fever,) and 
as the waters advanced, he was with 
difficulty removed; soon after which 
the walls fell, and all was desolation. 
It will be recollected that the printing 
establishment of the Baptist Missiona- 
Fies at this place was destroyed in 1812 
by fire. 


ImMoLATION oF Wipows IN INpIA. 
—As the state of India becomes more 
known it is found to be more deplora- 
ble. According to the statement of Mr. 
Hume in the British Parliament, three 
thousand four hundred had been re- 
turned during the past year as having 
sacrificed themselves in the single 
province of Bengal, and the whole 
number might, it is said, be estimated 
at ten thousand. Bengal is scarcely a 
tenth part of the Peninsula of Hindos- 
tan. Some restrictions have been 
placed on these practices, by the Bri- 
tish Government, such as requiring the 
sacrifice to be voluntary on the part 
of the widow, to be done in strict con- 
formity to the rules of the Shasters and 
never to be performed without a li- 
cense from the proper civil authorities. 
But reguiations of this sort do little to- 
wards preventing the evil. 

Relig. Intel. 


Moravian Missions.—The last num- 
ber of the United Brethren’s Mission- 
ary Intelligencer contains the report of 
the Synodal committee appointed for 
the management of the missions of the 
Brethren among the heathen, for the 
year 1825. From this document it ap- 
pears that the whole number of their 
missionary settlements at the close of 
that year was 34, and the number of 
missionaries employed, including fe- 
males, was 170. Of these, 72 were 
statione: in the English and Danish 
West Indic Islands, 35 in South Africa, 
28 on the coast of Labrador, 17 in 
Greenland, 10 in Surinam and Para- 
maribo, and 8 among the Delawares in 
Upper Canada and the Cherokees.— 
N. Y Observer. 


ReExicious ANNIVERSARIES IN Paris. 
—The principal Religious Societies of 
France, were celebrated in Paris in 
the month of April, with a degree of 
publicity and zeal, which formerly the 
most sanguine friends of religion could 
not have anticipated. At the close of 
the meeting of the Religious Tract 
Socfety, a Mrs. Walker, a Quaker lady, 
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rose and addressed the meeting ; Mr. 
Wiiks, at her request, acting as her in. 
terpreter. The address is said to haye 
been listened to with attention and re- 
spect. 


SanpwicH IsLtanps.—A new house 
of worship has been erected at Hono- 
ruru, near the site of the old one 
which was burnt on the 30th of June 
1824, The zeal which the people man- 
ifested on this occasion, furnishes a 
pleasing evidence of the change which 
has been wrought in their minds, to- 
wards the objects of the mission. The 
erection of the new house, was under- 
taken entirely at the instance of the 
chiefs, the missionaries not having so 
much as suggested the propriety of it. 

“ The timber was brought on the 
shoulders of the natives. Most of it 
belonged to Opiia, and had been col- 
lected for a house for herself; but she 
very cheerfully, and without solicitation 
from the mission, furnished it, in order 
to prevent the delay, which sending 
into the mountains to obtain all the ma- 
terials would have unavoidably occa- 
sioned.” 

“ A large company of natives assem- 
bled to work upon the meeting house. 
Some came bearing bundles of small 
straight sticks to be laid across the 
rafters, and posts upon which to secure 
the thatching ; some laden with enor- 
mous packs of pdli, or grass used for 
covering ; and others with balls of cord, 
made of a strong kind of grass, for the 
purpose of fastening the sticks to the 
frame of the building, and the grass to 
the sticks thus secured.” 

“It was interesting to see several oi 
the highest chiefs in the nation follow- 
ing one after another, with burdens ot 
grass, presenting their free will offer- 
ings of labour to forward the work. 
All united cheerfully, and seemed to 
experience a high degree of satisfac- 
tion in affording assistance. 

“ The house is commodious, and will 
accommodate a large auditory. The 
dimensions within the posts, are 70 feet 
by 25.”—Journal of the Missionaries. 


Misstons AMONG THE ABORIGINES. 
—A neat house of worship, 32 feet by 
28, has been erected by the aborigi- 
nes at the Cataraugus station. It was 
dedicated on the first Sabbath in July. 
After the dedicatory service, the Lord’s 
supper was administered. There were 
present members of several churches 
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and nearly all the Indian Church from give us wheels, and furnish us with 
— things necessary to weave cloth '— 


Union Mission.—-Through the ex- 
ertions of the missionaries, a small ag- 
ricultural settlement consisting of fif- 
teen Osaz: farmers, with their families, 
has been formed at Hopedale, in the 
vicinity of Union. ‘“aThirteen out’ of 
fifteen are married, and two are wid- 
owers; one of them has three wives, 
and another two; the rest have only 
one. ‘The whole number of their child- 
ren is forty-one, of whom seven are at 
schooi. ihe whole number of acres 
of land enclosed is seventy-three, and 
the number Cultivated is forty-three. 

Most of the settlers,” says Mr. Requa, 
the superintendent of the station, “ con- 
sidering their former idle habits, and 
roving dispositions, have far exceeded 
our expectations in persevering indus- 
try and in steadiness of deportment. 
They continue to assemble on the Sab- 
bath and attend to divine instruction. 
Brother Vaill makes no small exertions 
to come here every Sabbath morning, 
fo preach to them. In the afternoon 
he returns to his pastoral charge at 
Union. We have reason to be en- 
couraged, and to believe the hand of 
the Lord is assisting us.” 

Of the poverty of these people Mr, 
R. speaks in the following very affect- 
ing manner. ‘* Some of the families 
that came here last winter have subsist- 
ed a part of the time on nothing but 
acorns which they prepare by boiling 
thein first in ashes and water, and then 
inpure water. Their extreme pover- 
ty prevents them from making those 
preparations which are necessary to 
their farming more extensively. They 
have horses, and wish to accustom them 
to work; but they have no harness for 
them, no ploughs, no wagons or carts. 
They wish to cut timber for cabins, 
rails,&c. but they have only a few axes, 
which were jent them by the Union 
Mission. They would have split many 
more rails this spring, if they could 
have had a sufficient number of iron 
wedges. They would dress or cultivate 
their corn to much better advantage, if 
they could have a sufficient number of 
hoes. All these implements they are 
destitute of except a few hoes. A few 
of the women have planted some cotton. 
They inquire, When shall we be able 
to make cloth? They have seen large 
spinning wheels at Union, and know 
the nse of them. They ask, Who will 





They say, if you write to your good 
friends at the east, will not they help 
usf Are there not plenty of such 
things there? But I forbear; I can 
scarcely refrain from tears while I 
write, and reflect on their destitute 
condition.” 

Mr. Vaill, on inviting Clamore and 
Tally, two Chiefs, to send each ason to 
New-York to be educated, received the 
following answers. The first said, 
“J know your object in coming te 


this country; it is good. But I have 


not yet seen the day when I felt safe in 
sending my children away from home. 
I have many foes. I am like a man 
who is attacked by twenty angry dogs 
at one time, he knows not which to 
strike first. When the Agent comes 
and lives among us, I shall put two of 
my sons to your school, that they may 
tarry with you two years, live on your 
food, learn your language, before they 
travel abroad, so as not to appear awk- 
ward, and be subject to sickness by a 
sudden change of aiet.” 

The second chief, knowing the many 
promises which Clamore had made, 
which he had not fulfilled, replied, ‘I 
shall not promise till l am ready to per- 
form. When I make up my mind to 
school my children, i shall give them 
to the missionaries. Till then, I shall 
say nothing.” The most enlightened 
of these people [Osages] are ready to 
imagine, that you are seeking a ben- 
efit from them, if you ask for their chil- 
dren. 


New MuisstonartEs.—Mr. George 
D. Boardman, with his wife, sailed 
from Phiiadelphia on the 16th of July, 
for Calcutta, having been appointed by 
the Bantist Board of Missions to labour 
in the Burman Empire. 

The Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester 
and Rev. Elnathan Gridley, were or- 
dained, August 15th, in Park-street 
Church, Boston, as Missionaries to the 
Heathen. Mr. W. we understand is 
destined toa station among our western 
Indians, and Mr. G. to the Palestine 
Mission. 


Marine Rewigrous INTELLIGENCE. 
—The following facts are collected 
from the Mariner’s Magazine, a publi- 
cation which we have already noticed 
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with approbation, and which, we re- 
peat, deserves a liberal patronage. 
Every ship-owner, especially, should 
give his name to its subscription list. 
And those of its subscribers who reside 
in seaport townc might do well, after 
reading their numbers themselves, to 
throw them upon the decks of vessels 
at their wharves, for the benefit of sail- 
ors. 

A Seamen’.» Library has been estab- 
lished at the Isle of Wight; in June 
last year a similar institution was estab- 
lished at Genoa. 

There ar? on and about the river 
Thames, in London, about 120,000 per- 
sons connected with vessels, and the 
sea; most of wiom have, since 1817, 
been brought under the sound of the 
gospel, by the labours of the Societies. 

In Liverpool there is a very large 
ship, or Floating Chapel, fitted up for 
preaching to Seamen, besides extensive 
rooms, and a large sail-loft for Bethel 
prayer-meetings every night! The 
meetings are generally crowded.—At 
Bristol there are two Floating Chapels. 

In England Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
ties, auxiliary to the national institu- 
tion, have been formed throughout the 
Kmpire, and Ministers have laboured 
most assiduously to awaken a concern 
for Seamen.—Why have not these 
things been done in America? 

There are now three government slips 
moored in the Thames, fitted up for the 
improvement and benefit of Sailors. 
One of them is generally filled with 
boys training up for the sea. This 
number does not include the great float- 
ing Chapel. | 

The “ British and Foreign Seamen’s 
Friend Society,” a noble and splendid 
monument of British philanthropy, and 
British liberality, publishes “ The Sail. 
or’s Magazine” monthly, on its own re- 
sponsibility. The work is extensively 
supported, and admirably conducted ; 
and not only yields a revenue to the 
treasury, but diffuses much important 
information, and is creating a powerful 
interest in the community for the 
cause. 

During the last year the agent of the 
London Seamen’s Friend Society visit- 
ed in that port 4619 vessels! and be 
sides distribnting a large nimber of 


Tracts, sold among the sailors 1431 Bj- 
bles ! 

Dr. Morrison recommends that a 
Floating Chapel be established near 
Canton, for the use of Sailors. He says 
there are about that place 3000 English 
and American Sailors, on an average, 
who have no means of religious instruc- 
tion. Sea-Missionaries should be em- 
ployed to labour in all sea-ports. 

In Liverpool a daily school, for the 
gratuitous instruction of Sailors and 
their children, is supported by the lib- 
erality of the public. In this school are 
now educating upwards of 170 children, 
a majority of whom were unable to 
read on their admission. 

Five thousand Seamen, says the latest 
number of the British Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, have been converted to God in 
England, since the Bethel flag was 
hoisted in 1817! Such are the triumphs 
of Bethel Societies! Has any other 
Society, having so limited a sphere oi 
action, though none are so penuriously 
supported, been equally blessed in its 
labours? Christians, will you not aid 
this blessed cause ? 

One of the Clergymen employed by 
the London Seamen’s Friend Society, 
states that during the last six months, 
fifty-three ships have been visited under 
the Bethel Flag, on which occasions 
two hundred and fifty-three pious cap- 
tains, mates, and seamen, offered prayer 
to God, and engaged in the exercises 
of the meetings ; the aggregate num- 
ber who attended amounts to about one 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two. 
Sailors, like many landsmen, will not 
voluntarily come to hear the gospel: 
it must be taken to their ships and cab- 
ins. Our friends in England are aware 
of this, and therefore spare no efforts to 
hold meetings on ship board. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI: 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In the Month of July. 

To the American Bible Society, 
$2931.78. To the American Board 
5543.14. To the United Domestic 
Missionary Society, $928.09. To the 
American Education Society, $303.41. 
To the U. F. M. Society, $1254.79. 
To the Theological Seminary 2! 
Princeton, $680.9! 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLS TIONS. 


June 12.—The Rev. Puineas Camp, 
over the First Presbyterian Congre- 
vation in Lowville, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Boardman. 

June 23.—The Rev. JosEpnH AYER, 
was ordained at North Stonington, to 
the work of the Christian ministry. 

June 29.—The Rev. Henry T. 
Kerry, over the Congregational 
Churches in Newfield and Parsonsfield, 
Maine. 

July 16.—The Rev. Mr. Warts, as 
an Evangelist, by the Presbytery of 
Concord, N. C. Sermon by the Rev. 
J. O. Freeman. 

July 20.—The Rev. Apner Towne, 
as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Litchfield, N. Y. 


Aug. 3.—The Rev. Hosea Hrt- 
DRETH as Pastor of the First Church in 
Gloucester, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge. 

Aug. 17.—The Rev. Lyman Strone, 
over the Congregational Church and 
Society in Fiebron, Conn. 

Avg. 18.—The Rev. Samvuert M. 
WHELPLEY, was installed over the 
Presbyterian Church and Scciety at 
Saratoga Springs. Sermen by the Rev. 
Dr. Nott. 

Aug. 25.—The Rey. Samve.t Auvs- 
TIN WorcCESTER and Rev. ELNATHAN 
GRIDLEY were ordained in Park- 
street Church, Boston, as Missionaries 
to the Heathen. Sermon by the Rev. 
Leonard Worcester, of Peacham, Vt, 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


EUROPE. 

SparN seems to be in no degree re- 
covering from the effects of her mis- 
ruided councils. It is stated, upon the 
authority of private letters, that misery 
pervades the country. The king him- 
selfis represented as being appalled at 
the existing stateof things. Predatory 
bands exist in various directions. A 
letter from Madrid states that the cap- 
tain of one of these, named Lagara, 
formerly an officer of the Constitution- 
alarmy, and very wealthy, scoured the 
country near Aranjuez, and defied even 
the body guard of the king; but the 
chief cause of terror was an officer of 
cavalry, who had sworn to avenge the 
death of nine of the band which he had 
formed. These men were executed, 
and died calling on their captain to 
punish their murderers. A detachment 
of the lancers of the Royal guard were 
sent out against the band, but they 
were shamefully defeated, and two of 
them fell by the sword of the captain, 
Whose head has since had a price set 
upon it. A larger body of troops was 
ordered out, but they refused to march 
unless they received their arrears of 
pay. This is now the tone of all, and 
Ferdinand threatens to raise money by 
a forced loan of sixty millions of reals 
upon the merchants of Madrid and 
Cadiz. In Andalusia the people are 
starving, corn heing beyond their 
means of purchase. Fifty miles from 
‘he province it is only at one fourth of 


its price in Andalusia, but as nine oui 
of ten of the convoys fall into the hands 
of the Constitutionalists, little can be 
obtained. 

Another account states that the pop- 
ulation of Cadiz has declined from 
60,000 to 40,000, and that one third of 
its houses stand empty. The public 
papers are entirely silent respecting 
the affairs of the country. 

It is not improbable that these repre- 
sentations are somewhat exaggerated ; 
it is clear, however, that anarchy, with 
allits attendant evils, exists in Spain. 
It has been stated in the British par- 
liament that the French were desirous 
of withdrawing their forces from the 
peninsula with as little delay as _possi- 
ble. French bayonets can never 
make Ferdinand quiet on his throne, 
nor his injured subjects submissive to 
his yoke. 

Greetce.—-In turning from the gloomy 
picture presented by Spain, it is some 
relief to the mind to notice the brilliant 
successes of the Greeks. If full credit 
may be given to accounts received 
through various channels, and of various 
dates, the prospects of this valiant peo- 
ple were never more flattering than at 
present. They succeeded in destroying 
the last remnant of the Egyptian fleet, 
consisting of twenty ships, in the port 
of Modon, on the 18th of May. The 
troops under the President Conduriotts 
and Mavromichaelis, at the same time, 
fell on the Egyptian army, beat it com- 
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pletely, and made themselves masters 
of their camp. Very few Egyptians 
escaped to Modon. ‘This victory had 
freed Navarino from the cnemy: 

Other accounts mention a signal vic- 
tory gained by the Greeks over there 
divisions of the Turkish army, which 
had advanced into the peninsula. ‘The 
dissensions which had existed among 
the Greeks had disappeared, and these 
successes are attributed to the re-union 
of the parties. 

France.—The coronation of the 
king took place at Rheims on the 29th 
of May. It was attended, of course, 
with great pomp. The coronation oath 
is in the following words: “I promise 
in the presence of God and my people, 
to support, and to honour our holy re- 
ligion, asis the duty of every Chnistian 
king, and oldest son of the church; to 
do justice and right to my subjects, and 
to reign according to the laws of the 
kingdom and the constitutional charter, 
which I swear faithfully to perform. 
So help me God, and the holy evange- 
lists.” The ceremony of crowning 
and anointing the king, was performed 
by the archbishop of Rheims, who is 
primate of the kingdom. 


AMERICA. 

Haytt.—-The Haytiens have at 
length obtained a recognition of their 
independence by the French Govern- 
ment. For this concession, however, 
it is said they pay France about 
$30,000,000, and allow: her, for a 
term of five years, important com- 
mercial advantages over other nations. 
This event, though it does not frée the 
Haytiens from the unreasonable preju- 
dices which exist against their whole 
race,does nevertheless invest them with 
the acknowledged rights of a free peo- 
ple. It relieves them, too, from the pain- 
ful attitude of self-defence, which they 
have hitherto been obliged to maintain, 
and leaves them at leisure to pursue 
those plans of domestic improvement, 
which at no distant day, we trust, will 
command the respect of their white 
neighbours, and make them ashamed of 
their illiberal sentiments towards the 
African name. 

UnitTep StratTes.—The most promi- 
nent topics of the month, have been, 
the controversy between the United 
States and Georgia, respecting Indian 
lands; and the trial of several naval of- 


ficers by courts martial at Washine. 
ton, 2 

In relation to Georgia, we shall only 
remark at present, that whatever may 
be the merit of her claims, they have 
been most indecorously asserted. Goy. 
Troup, by the intemperate and _ pitiful 
language of his communications to 
General Gaines, Mr. Andrews, and oth- 
er officers of the national government, 
has called forth such an expression of 
the public sentiment, as will furnish 
him with no very grateful theme of re- 
flection when he shall have retired to 
the shades of private life—a_ period 
which for the honour of the State of 
Georgia,we hope is not very distant. The 
matter is fully discussed in the newspa- 
pers; and at the opening of Congress 
will be laid before that body. In a fy. 
ture number, we shall review the whole 
subject, stating the principal facts from 
the origin of the claim of Georgia, to 
the present time. 

Commodore Porter has been tried by 
a naval court martial, and sentenced to 
a suspension of six months. The first of 
the two charges exhibited against him, 
related to his landing with an armed 
force at Foxardo in pursuit of the pi- 
rates, “‘ in contravention of the laws of 
nations, and in violation of his instruc. 
tions.””’ The second charge related to 
his having written “ letters of an insub- 
ordinate and disrespectful character” 
to the President and the Secretary of 
the Navy ; and to his unauthorized pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the Court 
of Inquiry, which was instituted for the 
purpose of investigating his conduct at 
Foxardo. In reference to the first 
charge, the Court “felt itself called 
upon to ascribe the conduct which it 
deemed censurable, to an anxious dis- 
position to maintain the honour and ad- 
vance the interests of the nation and of 
the service.” 

The trial of Commodore Porter was 
followed by the trial of Lieut. Hunter, 
ona charge of neglect of duty prefer 
red by Commodore Stewart. Lieut. 
H. was acquitted. Lieut. Whitlock. 
‘“‘ for sleeping at different times on his 
post,” was sentenced to a suspension for 
two years. 

Commodore Stewart is now on trial 
by acourt martial. The charges, which 
are of a very serious nature, are four, 
embracing under them a great number 
of specifications. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


J. M.; CARMINE Captus, and one or two other communications, have been re- 
ceived. ——lIL.. D. D. will receive a priyate communication from us 





